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BARBERRIES. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


In scarlet clusters o’er the gray stone-wall 
The barberries lean in thin autumnal air; 
Just when the fields and garden plots are 
bare, 
And ere the green leaf takes the tint of fall, 
They come to make the eye a festival! 
Along the road for miles their torches flare. 
Ah, if your deep-sea coral were but rare 
(The damask rose might envy it withal) 
What bards had sung your praises long ago, 
Called you fine names in honey- worded 
books,— 
The rosy tramps of turnpike and of lane, 
September’s blushes, Ceres’ lips aglow, 
Little Red-Riding hoods, for your sweet 
looks! 
But your plebeian beauty is in vain. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The deplorable strike of the anthracite 
coal miners, throwing out of employment 
more than 100,000 poor men, most of them 
with families dependent on their daily 
labor, creating an artificial and needless 
coal-famine just as cold weather is com- 
mencing and thereby taxing every poor 
family two dollars per ton on their winter 
fuel, ought to rouse public indignation. 
Millions will suffer on account of the sel- 
fishness of mine owners and the want of a 
board of compulsory arbitration. What 
aggravates the evil is the heartless course 
of the employers, who have refused to 
confer or arbitrate with their workmen, 
although invited to do so. 








The men have good grounds of com- 
plaint, being ground down by the mining 
companies. They are allowed to work 
only occasionally, at such prices that it is 
said they cannot earn on an average $250 
ayear. They are forced to trade at com- 
pany stores, to pay exorbitant prices for 
gunpowder, to buy their meat and other 
supplies from parties designated, and 
even to pay an annual fee to a company 
doctor. Practically they are in a condi- 
tion of serfdom. 





- 





If we had a government equal to the 
emergency, it would promptly interfere, 
taking possession of the mines,if necessary, 








and making a temporary adjustment by 
commissioners, pending action by Con- 
gress convened in special session. That 
would be a kind of “imperialism’’ which 
would meet with universal approval. 


+> 
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A striking instance of the present dis- 
regard of the rights and interests of 
women is shown by the fact that the 
newspaper press of the country takes no 
notice whatever of the shocking facts pub- 
lished several weeks ago by the New 
Voice, certified over their own names by 
responsible eye-witnesses in Manila, Nor 
is it alone the political papers that are 
dumb. The religious press without ex- 
ception, suppress the fact that the military 
authorities of the United States have es- 
tablished, licensed, and regulated public 
houses of prostitution in Manila and else- 
where in the Philippine Islands. Benevo- 
lent assimilation apparently has been 
perverted in this case into the vilest pos- 
sible form of slavery—the systematic deg- 
radation of hundreds of ‘abandoned” 
women. If women were voters this out- 
rage upon decency would be promptly 
terminated. Will not President McKinley, 
as commander-in-chief, interfere, and 
thereby secure the gratitude and respect 
of American womanhood? 





In the description of ‘‘Teddy’’ Roose- 
velt’s recent triumphal progress through 
South Dakota, the papers report that, 
among other demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm, ‘‘Huron turned out a troop of women 
rough riders. They were the daughters 
of the leading Republicans of the town, 
and were rough in their riding only.” 





Nobody suggests that these ladies were 
out of their sphere riding in the midst of 
a howling throng of cowboys, whose en- 
thusiasm for the candidate went even to 
the length of lassoing with their lariats 
the smokestack of the engine that drew 
his train. No; for the women were only 
exerting their ‘‘indirect influence.” But 
if the same women had shown their politi- 
cal preferences by going quietly on foot 
to the polls and dropping a slip of paper 
into the ballot box, they would have lost 
all their feminine refinement. 


><. 





We are glad to remind our Dorchester 
subscribers that Mr. Edward B. Callender, 
of Ward 24, Boston, who is a candidate 
for election to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, is an earnest friend of equal suffrage, 
and of equal rights for women. He is also 
well qualified by education and intelli- 
gence for the position of a lawmaker, 
having been educated in the public 
schools of Dorchester, and graduated at 
Harvard College, Class of '72. Mr. Cal- 
lender represented Ward 24in the Legisla- 
tures of 1897 and 1898. We hope our 
friends will be able to secure his election. 


>? - 


The extraordinary and successful effort 
of Miss Susan B. Anthony to complete the 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar subscription 
whereby Rochester University became co- 
educational, was too much for her 
strength, and she became seriously ill, 
but at last accounts is regaining her 
strength, 





They say that women must not vote be- 
cause they cannot fight. Yet the Boston 
Transcript says: 

The oldest Republican appears to live in 
Maine. He is George Kendall, aged one 
hundred years and five months. He lives 
in Fairfield, and Monday he casta straight 
Republican ballot. 

Probably this venerable voter has grand- 
daughters and great granddaughters who 
would be better able to fight than he is 
to day. 
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The Merchants and Manufacturers 20th 
Century Exposition will be open from Oct. 
1 to 27, in the Mechanics Building, Bos- 
ton. It is the first triennial show held 
under the auspices of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Exhibition Association, 

This exposition is open to all products 
and manufactured articles known to civil- 
ization, and there is every reason to expect 
the attendance of more than a half-million 
visitors to this magnificent exhibition 
during its four weeks’ run in October. 

The great show will be in full operation 
daily, from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. (Sundays 
excepted). 





The editorial page of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Aug. 31 contains a list of Illinois 
women who are holding offices of public 
trust and responsibility. Theeditor says: 





‘Its length is the more gratifying that all 
of the offices held are within the natural 
domain of woman’s special interests. In 
all the departments named, any enlight- 
ened man, however conservative on the 
question of the extension of woman’s 
public functions, will concede that only 
good can come from her presence. In the 
educational field, on boards of health, as 
commissioners of public charity, as fac. 
tory inspectors, as public guardians in the 
direction of reformatory institutions, and 
in all fields of public service of like char- 
acter, the assistance of woman is to be 
sought.’’ 





CLARA BARTON AT GALVESTON. 

Miss Clara Barton, despite her 70 years 
and the labor she has accomplished, is 
ready at short notice to start on a long 
journey, and to take up the arduous 
duties connected with the work of the 
Red Cross when the services of the society 
are needed. She has reached Galveston, 
accompanied by trained nurses, who will 
assist her in relief work. Miss Barton has 
reported through the newspapers regard- 
ing the conditions in the stricken city. 
She says in part: 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
awful scene that meets the visitors’ eyes. 
The situation could not be exaggerated. 
Probably the loss of life will exceed any 
estimate that has been made, 

The measure of human gratitude could 
be learned at the reception given the Red 
Cross and its workers upon its arrival, 
Our reception began at Houston, and we 
were Officially conducted by the civil and 
military authorities from one city to the 
other. 

Upon our arrival in Galveston, we were 
met by Congressman Hawley and by rep- 
resentatives of different departments of 
the city government. 

Mayor Jones has offered as headquar- 
ters the best building within his disposi- 
tion. Relief is coming in as rapidly as 
the crippled transportation facilities will 
admit. No one need fear, after seeing the 
brave and manly way in which these peo 
ple are helping themselves, that too much 
outside aid will be given. 

In reply to the question, ‘‘What is most 
needed?’’ I would say, “Surgical dress- 
ings, ordinary medical remedies, and deli- 
cacies for the sick.” 

We are sorry to learn from later advices 
that Miss Barton is seriously indisposed, 
having overworked herself in relieving the 
distress in Galveston. 


_—<- 


BESIDE LAKE SENECA. 

For many years the junior editor of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL has spent part of 
every summer ‘‘camping out” in Canada, 
by the shore of Lake Memphremagog. 
This year she was invited to visit another 
camp, which was celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, on the shore of another 
lake; and the chance was too tempting to 
be neglected. So, on the way home from 
the business meetings at Rochester and 
Wyoming, she passed a day at ‘Fossen- 
vue’’—a day that will always be marked 
by a white stone in her recollection. 

At Geneva, N. Y., one waits for the 
boat on a large but dilapidated wharf, not 
unlike the one in a neighboring town 
which had just precipitated a picnic party 
of two hundred persons into the lake. The 
little steamer gradually grows from a 
speck in the distance till she draws up 
alongside the pier. You establish your- 
self comfortably on deck, and journey for 
hours over the calm waters of blue Lake 
Seneca, admiring the fertile, softly rolling 
hills, the rich woodland, and the gentle 
slopes set with orchards of hundreds of 
acres of apple and peach trees. Lake 
Seneca lies in the heart of the fruit region 
of western New York. A young working. 
girl among my fellow passengers, a cigar- 
ette-maker by trade, told me she had never 
known what it was not to have all the 
grapes, apples, and peaches that she could 
eat; and she mentioned the enormous 
size of a vineyard near her home, I am 
afraid to say how many acres it covered. 
At the landings, where the steamer touched 
from time to time, baskets of beautiful 
peaches, all ready for the market, were 
taken on board—more peach-baskets than 
passengers. These landing-places bore 
great historic names, but most of them 
represented only the tiniest hamlets— 
often, indeed, no village at all, only some 
prosperous farm. When we stopped at 
“Dresden,” for instance, there was noth- 
ing visible but a small, rickety wooden 
wharf, and one ruinous house, whether 
half-built or half-demolished it was im- 
possible to say. While the other lakes in 
this region are largely built up with sum- 
mer residences, the shores of Lake Seneca, 





certainly not the least beautiful among 
them, are still largely a wilderness. Here 
and there roofs and spires, rising above 
the trees, indicate the neighborhood of a 
town; but, in the main, the lake has still 
all the charms of solitude, and is, there- 
fore, an ideal place for a summer camp. 

The steamer was as free as the lake 
from the discomforts of a crowd. Two 
pretty children, belonging to one of the 
officers of the boat, were playing about 
the deck, and running in and out of the 
pilot-house in a way that would never 
have been permitted in more populous 
waters; and there were just enough pas- 
sengers to keep the traveller from feeling 
lonesome. 

The camp lies midway between North 
Hector and Lodi, and, as we drew near, 
the captain asked whether I would rather 
be landed at the nearest village, or be put 
ashore in a row-boat. He said the custom 
was for the steamer to stop a little way 
from shore when she had passengers for 
Fossenvue, and blow her whistle; where- 
upon the camp sent out a boat, and the 
guests and their baggage were lowered 
into it and rowed ashore. Who would be 
landed prosaically at a wharf when she 
could be lowered from the deck of a 
steamer into a row-boat? I chose that 
method, and the transfer was made quick- 
ly and safely. 

The camp is charmingly situated on a 
level grassy point, where noble elms and 
other great trees form gothic arches, like 
those of a cathedral, above the cabin and 
the tents. A steep, wooded height rises 
abruptly on the landward side, while in 
front stretch the blue waters of the lake. 
A long walk can be taken at the foot of 
the cliff along the pebbly shore, past a 
crystal spring in its rocky basin, that 
supplies the camp with water, past thick- 
ets of jewel-weed glittering with dew, and 
rocks hung with bittersweet, Virginia 
creeper, and other lovely wild growths. 
The pebbles of the beach under the wood- 
ed bank were mingled with last year’s 
butternuts and black walnuts, a fresh re- 
minder of the fruitfulness of the region, 
and every few steps we came upon geodes, 
with which the place abounds. The meals 
are eaten in the open air, under a struc- 
ture like a mushroom, enlarged by magic 
till it could shelter a dinner party —a 
transformation that hardly seemed impos- 
sible in this enchanted spot. Here we 
enjoyed the delicious melons and peaches 
of the region, feasting our eyes at the 
same time upon the beauty of lake and 
shore. The main cabin is provided with 
berths, made up somewhat on the princi- 
ple of those in a Pullman car, and is capa- 
ble, in connection with the tents, of lodg- 
ing a large party. The whole place 
abounds in quaint and ingenious devices, 
and is a model of comfort, from the open 
fire on the cabin hearth, in cool mornings 
and evenings, to the hammocks hung be- 
tween posts in the lake,where bathers can 
recline at their ease in the lapping waves, 
with only their heads out of water. 

The name ‘‘Fossenvue’’ was made by a 
rearrangement of the letters in the words, 
“Seven of us’’—the number of friends 
who formed the first camping party, 
twenty-five years ago. 

The delights of the day spent there 
were threefold. First, there was the 
natural beauty of the place; second, the 
friendly and congenial atmosphere; for 
Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, who presides 
over the camp, comes of a family of re- 
formers for three generations. Her grand- 
father, Gerrit Smith, a famous abolition- 
ist and advocate of equal rights for wom- 
en, was also the largest land owner in 
western New York, and gave away to 
poor men more than a thousand farms, 
Her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
was the first woman to wear the so-called 
‘Bloomer’ costume, in the effort to in- 
troduce a more convenient and healthful 
style of dress. All her life she has been 
trying to make the world better, till now 
her very presence is a benediction. Mrs. 
Miller was in camp, seventy-eight years 
young, full of gentle wisdom, straight 
and slender as a girl, and wearing with 
more than a girl’s grace the beautiful 
blossoms of the gourd-vine that climbed 
the door-post of her cabin. How well 
Miss Miller carries out the traditions of 
her family, and how hospitably she shares 
the pleasures of her lakeside camp, may 
be judged from the fact that I was her 
one hundred and twenty-first guest this 
season. Reckon a little how many tired 
people must have enjoyed its benefits 
during the past quarter of a century! 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


(Concluded next week.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss May Hu, a young Chinese lady, 
one of our teachers in Foochow, haa ar- 
rived in this country. She will attend 
Simpson College, at Indianola, Iowa. She 
is a cousin to Dr. Hu King Eng. 


CounTEss Von WALDENSEE, the wife 
of the recently appointed commander-in- 
chief of the allied forces in China, is a 
niece of Daniel Lee, an official member of 
First M. E. Church, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss SARAH FULLER bas been principal 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
ever since it was opened in Boston, nearly 
thirty-one years ago. This was the first 
day school for the deaf and dumb in 
America, and is said to be one of the best- 
equipped institutions of its kind in the 
world. 


Miss A. G, PLyMpTON, the author of a 
number of popular books for the young, 
has written a new story, ‘A Child of 
Glee.’’ It deals with the adventures of a 
little American girl in the imaginary king- 
dom of Avaril, where a child-queen has 
been crowned. Little, Brown & Co. will 
issue the book soon. 


QUEEN VictToriA, who, like all public 
persons, receives many strange letters, 
had a very odd one recently from a wo- 
man in New Zealand, who professes to be 
the last descendant of Sir Francis Drake, 
and as such a just claimant of a large sum 
of money, for which she has a plea to 
chancery, and wishes the queen to add 
her request to influence that procrastinat- 
ing court. She offers to bring forward 
proof of her claim, if the queen will accord 
her attention. 


MME. PEGARD has been named hy the 
French government chevalier in the Le- 
gion of Honor. To this able and energetic 
woman is due the woman’s palace at the 
Exposition, and on the occasion of the 
inauguration of this building the decora- 
tion has been conferred. Among thou- 
sands of men, this makes but the forty- 
seventh woman raised to this grade since 
the order was instituted, a hundred years 
ago. Nearly all the appointments are 
recent, and have been made under the 
Republic. 


Miss FLORENCE EpyTHE KING, of War- 
saw, Ind., has been admitted to practise 
law at the bar of the Kosciusko Circuit 
Court, having successfully passed the re- 
quired examination before a committee of 
the bar association. Miss King graduated 
from the Columbia City High School in 
1896, and the same year entered the Ohio 
Wesieyan University, of which institution 
her parents, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Chauncey 
King, also are graduates. At the Univer- 
sity she was the only woman member of 
the law class of ’96, graduating with hon- 
ors in June, 1899. 


MARY JOHNSTON, the author of ‘Pris- 
oners of Hope,” and “To Have and to 
Hold,” resides in Birmingham, Ala This 
fact has sometimes caused it to be said 
that the writer was the governor’s daugh- 
ter, but this is not the case, nor are the 
families related. Miss Johnston is the 
daughter of a prominent railroad builder 
and official, who moved to Alabama a few 
years ago from Richmond, Va. It is more 
easy to associate Miss Johnston’s roman- 
tic stories with the picturesque old Vir- 
ginia capital than with the bustling mod- 
ern manufacturing city in Alabama’s 
mineral belt. Her stories are said to 
have been written in Birmingham, amid 
all the cares of household duties, since, on 
account of her mother’s death, she is the 
head of her father’s home. 


‘“Dorotuy Drx’’ (Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Gilmer), of the New Orleans Picayune, 
explains how she became a journalist: “I 
am anewspaper woman for the sheer love 
of it, and hankering after it, and I cannot 
remember when I did not try my ’prentice 
hand, ...I was born and reared on a 
big stock farm in middle Tennessee, 
where I grew up with thoroughbred colts 
and little negroes (the two subjects that I 
really understand best and can never get 
away from writing about). Through Mrs, 
Nicholson’s interest in my work, I became 
one of the editors of the Picagune, upon 
which I have done every variety of work.” 
Among her signed articles are the Sunday 
“Dorothy Dix Talks.’’ Mrs. Gilmer’s 
recipe for these famous talks is as fol- 
lows: “I try to make a kind of salad with 
a dash of the vinegar of satire, plenty of 
the oil of human kindness, a pinch of the 
salt of wit, and sugar enough to make it 
sweet for all the world.’”’ No wonder such 
talks are popular. 
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AUSTRALIAN ITEMS. 

Our Federation, of Adelaide, Australia, 
of July 15, is full of interesting items. 
Omitting those referring to purely temper- 
ance work, which show great local activity 
in numerous localities throughout the 
Australian Continent, Tasmania, and New 


Zealand, we quote the following suffrage’ 


items: 

The first annual meeting of the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Franchise League’ of Western 
Australia was held in the Leisure Hour 
Club rooms, Perth, on June 25. Mr. Wal- 
ter James, M L. A., presided, and several 
influential men and women took part. It 
is not often that, as in this case, a society 
accomplishes its object during the first 
year. The secretary, Miss Denbigh, read 
the report, and referred in the highest 
terms to the work done by the W. C. T. U., 
and especially thanked Mrs. Ferguson and 
Mrs. Clark, president and secretary. The 
franchise having been obtained, the 
League was dissolved and a new society 
formed, under the title of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Electoral League of Western Australia,” 
with Lady Onslow as patroness, Mrs. 
Foukes, president; the vice - president, 
Lady Forrest and others, including Mrs. 
Ferguson and Mrs. Clark. The work of 
enrolling women voters is being carried on 
very energetically in view of the referen- 
dum on the Commonwealth Bill. 

At the Hobart meeting M.s. Dobson 
delivered a message from Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, who has worked so long in the 
womanhood suffrage movement. When 
Mrs. Dobson was representing Tasmania 
at the Women’s Congress in England, she 
met Miss Anthony, who sent through her 
this message to the women of Tasmania: 
“I am very pleased that my Tasmanian sis- 
ters have joined in the great international 
movement, and through Mrs. Dobson I 
join hands with them over the sea.” The 
message was received with loud applause. 





A very successful ‘‘effective voting” 
campaign, lasting several weeks, was con- 
ducted in New South Wales by Miss C. 
H. Spence and Mrs. Young, of South 
Australia. They urged the claims of their 
cause before large and representative 
gatherings, and also gave a demonstration 
before members of Parliament. They 
were encouraged by keen interest and 
promises from many of the members to 
support “proportional representation” 
for the Federal elections. Miss Spence 
and Mrs. Young have since been working 
for the same object in Victoria, and Miss 
Spence seems hopeful of yet seeing ber 
life-work crowned with success. 


The safe arrival in England of our Aus- 
tralasian president will be good news to 
Mrs. Nicholls’ many friends. She wrote 
from the home of her sister, Mrs. Pom- 
eroy, who lives in Surrey, about half an 
hour’s journey by train from London. 
The Temperance Congress would open 
soon after her arrival. Previous to the 
meetings Mrs. Nicholls was to meet Miss 
Slack, World’s Secretary, at the house of 
her brother in London. Miss Pomeroy 
was a member of the Congress, and would 
accompany her aunt to the meetings. 
Mrs. Nicholls had received letters from 
Mrs. Jobnson, of Warwick, Queensland, 
and Mrs. Hamilton, of Boulder City, West 
Australia, giving their London addresses. 


FROM CEYLON TO SURREY, 


Elizabeth W. Nicholls, president of the 
Australasian W. C. T. U. writes to Our 
Federation the following breezy letter: 

“THe LARCHES,’”’ WALLINGTON, 
SURREY, ENGLAND, 
JUNE 8, 1900. 

Dear Comrades: We had a few hours on 
shore at Colombo, which we greatly en- 
joyed, the scene was so entirely different 
to all weare accustomed to. The luxuriant 
tropical foliage, the soft, warm air, the 
handsome copper-colored natives in every 
picturesqu : variety of dress and undress, 
the warm Oriental coloring in the red 
earth, the dark tint of the beautiful 
houses, and the poor huts, all combined 
to produce a most lovely picture, in which 
moved buffalo carts for the luggage, jin- 
rickshaws and gharries for passengers. 
On the harbor rode ships of many coun- 
tries, all gay with bunting, while steam 
launches, boats, and catamarans moved 
to and fro. We took a drive, visited the 
Museum, had tea, and purchased, more or 
less, according to our tastes and means, 
from the scores of traders who forced 
their wares upon our notice. 

When we :eturned to the steamer a 
painful contrast met us, for she had been 
coaling, and the decks were in a dismal 
condition, while coal-dust had penetrated 
everywhere. We had tropical heat till 
half way through the Red Sea, when, hap- 
pily a cool, dry wind sprang up, and 
lasted till we passed through the Suez 
Canal out into the Mediterranean. We 
stopped at Suez, and at Port Said, as 
usual, but were not allowed to land. 

At Suez a lady doctor and other health 
officers came out to the ship, and we had 
all to answer to our names and walk past 
them, which was a rather funny experi- 
ence. I had hoped to see Miss May Wat- 
son, the president of our W. C. T. U., at 
Port Said, but could only send a letter and 





| ashore, and heard nothing of her. 
must tell you some day of the odd sights 
we saw while the Egyptians were putting 
coal on the ship. While ing through 
the Canal we met several ships en route 
for Australia, and the greetings took the 
form of repeated cries of ‘‘coo-ee.’’ At 
each port our first enquiry was, ‘‘What 
news of Mafeking?” and great were the 
rejoicings when at Suez we learned that 
the gallant little town was at last relieved. 
We eagerly paid 6d. each for 1d. London 
papers, and at tea, when the good news 
was formally announced, three cheers 
were given with enthusiasm. 

Passing through the Straits of Messina 
we were close to land on either side, and 
had a lovely and interesting view. Later 
in the evening we saw the volcano of 
Stromboli in eruption, while houses and 
vineyards nestled along the sides of the 
rocks below. Early on the morning of 
June 2, we sighted Vesuvius, which was 
sending up clouds of smoke, and at 5 
A. M. anchored in the Bay of Naples. The 
passengers landing were hurried off the 
ship in most unceremonious fashion, with- 
out breakfast, and were taken to the 
quarantine station. We escaped there 
without fumigation, and after a visit to 
the Custom House got breakfast about 9 
A.M. Having to wait a few hours for 
my train, I visited the Museum, and saw 
Pompeiian and other relics; also visited 
the magnificent Cathedral. 

The journey to London occupied 50 
hours, and we had to change trains at 
Rome, Turin, and Paris. The country 
looked beautifully green all the way. In 
one spot we caught a glimpse of the snow- 
capped mountains of Switzerland. I 
should have liked to linger on the road, 
but it seemed important to reach my des- 
tination as soon as possible to be ready 
for the meetings. 

We crossed the English Channel from 
Calais to Dover on a lovely afternoon, and 
on Whit-Monday saw the fields and hedge- 
rows of old England looking their fair- 
est in the warm June air and sunshine. It 
was a bank holiday, so London was empty 
and the country gay. I had a loving wel- 
come from my sister and her family that 
evening. 

The Congress programme was here 
waiting for me, and is a very complete 
volume, The number of meetings and 
receptions is bewildering, but I will see 
and hear all I can for your benefit and my 
own. ELIZABETH W, NICHOLLS. 





THE SECRET OF RACE FRICTION. 

Once more Miss Caroline H. Pember- 
ton, niece of the Confederate general of 
that name, writes to the Springfield Re- 
publican in ardent protest against involv- 
ing the negroes as a race in the crimes of 
individuals who may belong to it, and 
against the slanders which have been so 
persistently circulated against them in 
the South that they have had their effect 
in inflaming the passions of the ignorant 
and the vicious at the North. She has 
known the negro before emancipation and 
she knows him now. She does not believe 
that the qualities which made him the 
best protector of his master’s household 
during the war have radically changed 
under new conditions. On the contrary, 
she says: 

I venture to assert that this patient 
faithfulness is just as much in evidence 
throughout the South to-day as it was 
during the days of slavery and the Civil 
War. Only you must look for it in the 
right place. It can be found among the 
innumerable house and body servants in 
probably the same proportion that it was 
found among the household slaves; it is 
to be observed in negro overseers having 
charge of large plantations; and more than 
in any other class, it is to be found highly 
developed among the many hundreds of 
negro teachers — graduates of pbhilan- 
thropic colleges—who are giving their 
lives in heroic efforts to uplift the igno- 
rant and degraded of their own race in the 
South, 

Speaking of the eagerness with which 
the Southern press justifies worse atroci- 
ties committed in the South by pointing 
to manifestations of negro hatred in the 
North, she charges the South with respon- 
sibility for this. Its people have labored 
to convince the world that the whole 
negro race was chargeable with the worst 
crimes of its criminal members. ‘This 
was, in fact, a political necessity to justify 
the disfranchisement of the race. It has 
been wonderfully effective.”’ 

She does not believe the Southern peo- 
ple realize the effect that their wholesale 
charge against the negroes with respect to 
a particular crime has had upon Northern 
minds. ‘‘Among the ignorant it has pro- 
duced such fruits as we have seen at 
Akron and elsewhere. Among educated 
people it has developed the most astonish- 
ing theories to account for such a state of 
affairs—theories that led intelligent men 
to distrust the influence of education on 
the negro, and to believe that his low 
brutality demanded a separate course of 
treatment. He could no longer be grouped 
with the rest of struggling humanity.” 

This adoption of one rule of judgment 
for the negro as a class and another for the 
white man, is undoubtedly a prolific cause 
of race friction. It is astonishing that 
such a palpable injustice should have 
taken such deep root not only in the 
South but in the North as well. In fact, 


the gospel of persecution seems to have 
been more successful than the gospel of 
redemption, and it will continue so until 








we return to moral sanity and set up one 
standard of conduct and one standard of 
justice for each individual member of 
society, whether his face be white or 
black, red, brown, or yellow.— Transcript, 





A WOMAN WORKER AMONG ITALIAN 
WOMEN. 


Almost a lifetime devoted to the women 
of her nationality is the record of Mrs. 
Anna Cassaretto, of 360 Milwaukee Ave- 
nue, Chicago, the wife of F. Cassaretto, a 
retired candy manufacturer, and a leading 
member of Chicago’s Italian colony. Mrs. 
Cassaretto has been in the United States 
for forty-two years, and is a native of 
Genoa, her father, Joseph Nasano, arriv- 
ing some years previously. The family 
first settled at New Orleans, and later at 
Cincinnati, O., where, in September, 1865, 
young Anna Nasano became the wife of 
F. Cassaretto. Three years later the 
family moved to Chicago, and here the 
young Italian woman found a sphere of 
usefulness that has made her name known 
to every Italian in Chicago. The family 
have for years been members of the Ital- 
ian Church of the Assumption, in Illinois 
Street, near New Orleans, of which the 
noted Fr. Tom Moreschini is pastor. The 
church was heavily in debt, and plans to 
relieve it had failed, when Mrs. Cassaretto 
gathered a few of the women members at 
her house, explained her plans to them, 
got them interested, and received promises 
from each to work in her locality for the 
cause, and the Society of Maria Adelaide 
Club, the first Italian woman society in 
America, was founded and organized. 
During several years the Society worked 
exclusively in aid of its founder’s plan to 
relieve the Church of Assumption of its 
debts; but, as the years rolled on, it be 
came what it is now, a social organization, 
in which charity is not neglected. 

In the meantime Mrs, Cassaretto had 
become a member of the order of the 
American Foresters. Here again she saw 
her opportunity to benefit her country 
women, and, as a result of her labors, 
there are now three courts of Foresters,— 
the Assumption, St. Philips, and the 
Mount Carmel,—the members of which 
are exclusively Italian women. 

To again aid her church, this indefati- 
gable woman organized a new church so- 
ciety, the Santa Maria Society, connected 
with the Church of the Assumption. In 
everything tending to instruct, benefit, 
and advance the women of her race, Mrs. 
Cassaretto has taken a leading part, and 
when, in September, 1890, she and her 
husband celebrated their silver wedding, 
the people of her nationality made the 
event almost a national affair. In the 
parlor of the Cassaretto home is a cabinet 
covering the entire wall, filled with pres 
ents in silver and handsome china, the 
gifts of her admiring countrymen and 
women. 

True to national customs, Mrs. Cassa- 
retto has confined all of her labor to 
the women of her own province, Genoa- 
This provincialism is a marked feature of 
Italian life. Despite her active life, Mrs. 
Cassaretto has found time to raise a fam- 
ily of eight children, three boys and five 
girls, besides two that died. The chil- 
dren are all grown to manhood and wo- 
manhood, a great pride to their parents, 
and all respectable and useful members of 
their native city. Among the children, 
Nelly, the fourth daughter, is a young 
artist of most promising future. Her 
woodland scenes, to be for the first time 
exhibited at the Ait Academy next fall, 
will find many admirers. Mrs. Cassaretto, 
in enjoyment of good health, and, with 
still a great interest in her nationality, 
hopes to find many opportunities to con- 
tinue her labor.—Chicago Times. Heraid. 





HOPE FOR MRS. MAYBRICK. 

A tangible result of the recent visit to 
Mrs. Florence Maybrick, at Aylesbury 
Prison, of Dr. Clark Bell of New York, 
the prisoner’s counsel, was the discovery 
of a hitherto unknown letter from the late 
Baron Russell, of Killowen, lord chief 
justice of England, to Mrs. Maybrick, re- 
affirming his belief in his client’s inno- 
cence, and vigorously declaring his con- 
viction that she had been unfairly con- 
demned. This letter has since been made 
the basis for a new memorial praying for 
Mrs. Maybrick’s release, and so strong is 
Mr. Bell’s belief in the force of this docu- 
ment that a copy of it has been sent per- 
sonally to Sir Matthew White Ridley, the 
secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment, at his summer home in Northumber- 
land, accompanied by the request that he 
give it his earliest consideration. Mr. Bell 
started for the Continent to-day, more 
than satisfied with the effects of his visit 
to England. He has not only succeeded 
in seeing his client for the first time since 
her incarceration, but has since secured 
for Mrs. Maybrick an interview with her 
mother (Baroness de Roques). The dis- 
covery of the Russell letter is regarded as 
important, not because many people 





doubted his sincerity, but because it is 
couched in such terms as to preclude any 
question of his belief that she was unfair- 
ly tried. Mrs. Maybrick’s friends say Dr. 
Clark Bell feels the mysterious influence 
of opposition somewhere, which hinders 
a successful result. The late Mr. Bayard 
evidently felt this when he declared the 
case had reached the end of diplomacy, 
and subsequent ambassadors also met it. 
But many recent evidences of leniency 
towards the prisoner incline her friends to 
believe that her incarceration will not be 
prolonged. 

THE SWEET IDIOCY OF SOME GIRLS. 

I once employed a girl of seventeen, 
who wrote as pretty shorthand notes as I 
ever saw, and could read them to me all 
right. She was rapid, too. But, at the 
city grammar school, where she was grad 
uated, she had learned little of grammar 
and scarcely anything of spelling. The 
letters she transcribed from notes were 
fearfully and wonderfully made. They 
could not be sent out. I asked her the 
second morning to go and get the mail. 
She said: “I brought it up yesterday.” I 
gave her,to pack and send to a friend,some 
magnificent ‘“‘Jack’’ roses with stems two 
feet long. Before I had time to stop her, 
she had cut off all those stems so as to pack 
the roses easier. I did my best to get her 
to learn spelling and English grammar, 
but utterly without success. She could 
not see the use of either.—Cynthia West 
over Alden, in Success. 








THE SERVANT PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. 


The American housewife is not the only 
one who is troubled with the servant-girl 
problem, and the London papers bring us 
the news that the question is just as ag- 
gravating there as it is in our own land. 
The head of the London Employment Bu- 
reau, when asked by a reporter for the 
cause of the scarcity of house help, replied 
bluntly: 

The reason is that the board schools are 
educating people out of their stations. 
Fifteen years ago I foretold that this 
would be the case. For instance, take my 
office alone. I have nearly ninety women 
clerks, and nearly every one of them had 
a board school education. Most of them 
came from the class who would make 
good maids, but, of course, with the edu- 
cation they possess, they do not care to 
go out to service. 

Then, again, there are now many occu- 
pations o:en to women in factories and 
shops, and girls naturally prefer employ- 
ment which ceases at a fixed hour, leaving 
them free for the evening. For these rea- 
sons it becomes harder every day to get 
girls from the country; they prefer to go 
to business in the town near their home, 
though, as a matter of fact, they are not 
half so comfortable or so well off as if 
they went into some gentleman’s family. 

The public schools undoubtedly do 
have much to do with cutting down the 
supply of young women who are willing 
to go into domestic service, but that fact 
will never have any tendency to curtail 
popular education to even the smallest 
degree, for this is the day of democracies, 
and, if the girls want that education and 
do not care to enter domestic service, they 
are going to be protected in their right to 
do as they wish. In England slavery has 
been abolished for centuries, but there 
has always been a peasantry, kept in igno- 
rance and held down by the pressure of 
privilege from above, and this peasantry 
has furnished the servants. England is 
becoming more of a democracy now, how- 
ever, as is made plain by the statement of 
the London official quoted. Many of the 
European countries have a peasantry who 
simply have the right to exist, and that is 
all. From that class come the servants, 
and there is an unending source of supply. 
In this country of ours, however, it is 
different and always will be. High wages 
have nothing to do with it, either, for in 
our country domestic servants are paid 
four times what they receive in England, 
and yet the money does not attract the 
desired help. The servant-girl problem 
will ever remain unsolved until social 
equality is conceded by employers. 
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PEACE AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE AT 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


At Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 24, at the 
Friends’ Convention, Howard M. Jenkins, 
of Philadelphia, spoke on ‘“*The Outlook 
for Peace.”’ 

In the discussion that followed, Hannah 
A. Plummer said that the time is coming 
to teach a different kind of patriotism in 
our public schools and in our Fourth of 
July celebrations, to glorify the heroes of 
peace rather than those of war. 

Alice C. Robinson said that mothers 
should teach their boys that real courage 
is moral courage, and that it is cowardly 
to fight. 

In the afternoon Mary B. Paxson, of 
Philadelphia, read a practical paper on 
‘*Mission Work in Our Cities.’’ In the 
discussion Charles McDowell, of New 
York, said that public-school buildings 
should be open for some form of mission 








work in the afternoons, evenings, and dur- 
ing the summer vacations, 

A paper by Mrs. Mariana W. Chap- 
man, of New York, president of the State 
W.S. A., made a strong plea for woman 
suffrage. After an animated discussion, 
work for equal suffrage was made a de- 
partment of the Union for philanthropic 
labor. 

Joel Borton, in a paper on “Christian 
Citizenship,’’ said that the Christian citi- 
zen should take an active part in primary 
meetings, work for the election of the 
qualified man, and support him when 
elected, nor should he shrink from hold- 
ing office when duty demands. We can- 
not get too much Christianity into politics, 

In the evening a reception was held in 
the Hall of Philosophy, which was largely 
attended. B. L. 





KEEP ONE IRON HOT. 

Madame De Stiel used to say that there 
were seventeen ways in which she could 
earn a living. 

Thousands of girl graduates from high 
schools, seminaries, and colleges are now, 
at the close of the long summer. vacation, 
returning from seashore, mountain, and 
country to take their places among the 
world’s workers, and many of them are 
confident that they are qualified to earn a 
living in as many different ways as was 
the famous Frenchwoman. 

Such girls as these, who hardly know in 
which direction to try their unfledged 
wings,—so many fields are open to them, 
are in great danger of failure. Having a 
superficial knowledge of a dozen things, 
they do not feel the necessity of concen- 
trating in any given direction. They de- 
ceive themselves with the belief that, if 
they do not achieve success in one occupa- 
tion or profession, they will in some 
other. 

Now, my dear girls, to carry out effect- 
ively the plan of your life, as designed 
by the Creator, you must consecrate your- 
self, in the first place, by steadfastness of 
purpose. You must not allow yourself 
to be dominated by one set of ideas to-day 
and by a totally different set to-morrow. 

Setting aside your various accomplish- 
ments, your proficiency in different direc- 
tions, you must call a council meeting of 
two,—yourself and your soul,—and, de- 
liberately studying your qualifications 
and predilections, choose the work in 
which you can most readily lose your 
identity, as it were. 

Because some of you are college gradu- 
ates you must not feel it obligatory to 
choose a profession or occupation above 
the average. Your higher education 
makes no such demand. What it does 
demand—and what it will accomplish, if 
it has been good for anything, is that you 
ennoble the commonplace, and lift your 
work up to a higher standard than it be- 
fore occupied in the estimation of the 
world. Let me illustrate. 

Two young women, graduates of Smith 
College, who had practically exhausted 
their resources in procuring an education, 
were obliged, immediately after gradua- 
tion, to turn their training to account in 
getting a living. Looking the situation 
over, they found the ranks of pedagogy 
overcrowded, typewriting and stenog- 
raphy equally so, and they did not wish 
to be clerks in stores. Apparently, neither 
had any predominating talent, so they de- 
termined to do whatever their hands 
could find todo, Acting upon this reso- 
lution, they conceived the idea of starting 
a scientific laundry. They ‘believed it 
could be made a paying enterprise, and 
both threw themselves enthusiastically 
into the project. To get acquainted with 
the working details, the two girls visited 
over one hundred laundries. Being then 
equipped with a theoretical knowledge of 
their subject, and the appliances they 
needed, they searched in and around Bos- 
ton for suitable quarters. They suc- 
ceeded, at length, in finding a desirable 
lot, planned a simple structure, and had 
their model laundry built and ready for use. 

At first, customers did not come very 
quickly. They were afraid that book- 
learning and an expert knowledge of soap- 
suds and bluing are not compatible. The 
model laundry looked very pleasant, of 
course, and it was comforting to think 
that harmful powders and acids were reli- 
giously excluded. ‘‘But,” they asked, 
“how is the washing to be done?” 

This question was satisfactorily an- 
swered, in the first place, by the fact that 
our college-bred laundresses had engaged 
a practical laundryman as their foreman. 
In the second place, families who had 
tried the new laundry were so well pleased 
with the work done that they came again, 
and recommended the laundry to others. 
The result was that, at the end of the 
first year, the laundry had paid for itself, 
and the girls are now in a fair way to do 
an excellent business, while they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are 
doing a needed work, and really filling a 
“long-felt want,” — of a good, reliable 
laundry. 

Now, those girls could write good essays, 
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play the piano, draw and paint fairly well, 
and had other accomplishments; but they 
knew that thousands of others could do 
those things as well or better than they. 
They were wise enough to realize that, if 
they would gain a foothold, they must do 
something as well as it could be done. 

I have in mind two other girls who, 
although not college-trained, had unusual 
opportunities for culture and home study. 
One of them had acquired a superficial 
knowledge of shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, drawing, and painting on 
china, but had not really possessed her- 
self of any one. She is intelligent and 
widely read; yet for nearly a year she has 
been trying in vain to get a position, even 
at six dollars a week, while she has the 
mortification of seeing others younger 
and less intelligent accepted in offices 
where she has been refused employment. 
They could say that they could do one 
thing well, while she, when questioned, 
was obliged to confess that she was not 
master of any one of her crafts. 

The other girl had studied telegraphy, 
penmanship, two or three foreign lan- 
guages, had attended current literature 
classes and debating societies, and was 
broadly intelligent along general lines. 
But her penmanship was not good enough 
to recommend her asa copyist; her knowl- 
edge of telegraphy was not sufficiently 
thorough to get her work in an office; she 
could neither speak nur write any one of 
the three languages she had studied, nor 
could she conduct a debate or instruct a 
class in current literature. 

You do not wonder, do you, that these 
young women found no place among the 
world’s busy, practical workers? 

Before they found it necessary to sup- 
port themselves, both those girls had per. 
fect confidence in their ability to earn a 
living by any one of their half-acquired 
occupations, 

What I wish to impress upon you, girls, 
is not to go out in life with the idea that 
you have so many irons in the fire that 
one or more will surely succeed. You 
must be certain that at least one of your 
irons is at white heat, or your high hope 
and ambition will end in disappointment 
and failure.—Marguerite Brooks, in Sep- 
tember Success. 
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FARMER WRIGHT AND MRS. DIGGS. 





At Topeka, Kan., Aug. 31, Mrs. Anna 
L. Diggs, the little woman who is running 
the Democratic and Populist parties in 
Kansas, was challenged to a joint debate 
by John Wright, a farmer. Mrs. Diggs 
accepted, and the debate will take place 
at Delphos, Kan., early in September. 

The rights of women will be discussed. 
Farmer Wright said to-day that women 
had no place in public affairs; that women 
like Mrs. Diggs are making all women 
discontented with their lot. Nature, he 
says, intended woman for wifehood aud 
motherhood, but that the ‘‘ advanced 
woman’’ was fast educating the sex to 
avoid marriage. 

Mrs. Diggs said to-night that she would 
contend that it is not the ‘‘advanced 
woman,” but existing conditions, that 
have forced women to enter the fields of 
industry heretofore monopolized by men. 

“The young man of to-day,” she said, 
‘is not so free to offer himself in mar- 
riage as the young man of a generation 
ago. Twenty-five years ago all the young 
women of my acquaintance had offers of 
marriage. The young men, whether rich 
or poor, felt sure of their futures. If they 
had no money they were rich in day’s 
works, and so they felt safe in assuming 
the responsibility of marriage. But in 
this generation opportunities for young 
men are limited by conditions, and so by 
not offering themselves in marriage they 
have driven young women to become their 
competitors.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sons OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phil- 
potts. New York and London. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


This strange and tragic story is enlivened 
with humor, and told with great intensity 
of imagination and expression. It de. 
scribes a lively young woman, full of mirth 
and gladness, attracted by two men, either 
of whom might have made ber happy. 
One of these men was light and cheerful 
like herself, thoroughly good and kind, 
but incapable of heroic persistence; the 
other resolute, serious, affectionate, sad, 
far sighted, but lacking in hope and faith. 
The woman chooses the latter, recogniz- 
ing with instinctive wisdom his superior 
strength of character. But, by an un. 
happy chance, after marriage, the light- 
hearted lover of her girlhood reappears. 
She renews her friendly relations with 
him without a thought of infidelity toward 
her husband. But the husband broods 
over the affair, believes that his wife 
regrets ber choice, desires to promote her 
happiness, and goes quietly away and kills 
himself. No one suspects the truth but 
her uncle, who was his confidant. After- 
wards she married her former lover, and 
would bave been happy, but hears the 
truth from her old uncle, uttered by him 
in soliloquy when he deems himself alone. 








So she goes through her after-life sad- 
dened by asecret sorrow and remorse. The 
story has great power and pathos, 

H.B B. 


MEDITATIONS OF THE HEART. A Book 
of Private Devotion for old and young. 
Collected, adapted, and composed by 
Annie Josephine Levi. With an Intro. 
duction by Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1900. Price, $1.25 


This beautiful book contains appropri- 
ate meditations for morning and evening, 
for young and old, for the family, and for 
times of trouble. They are enriched by 
choice quotations from a variety of emi- 
nent persons, including Jew and Gentile, 
orthodox and liberal, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, men and women. It closes with the 
following touching lines of Father Ryan: 


My feet are wearied and my hands are tied, 

My soul oppressed— 

And I desire, what I have long desired— 

Rest— only rest. 

’Tis hard to toil, when toil is almost vain, 

In barren ways, 

’is hard to sow and never gather grain 

In harvest days. 

The burden of my days is hard to bear, 

But God knows best; 

And I have prayed, but vain has been my 
rayer, 

For rest—sweet rest. 

’Tis hard to plant in Spring, and never reap 

The Autumn yield; 

’Tis hard to till, and when ’tis tilled to 


wee 
O'er truitiess field. 
And so I cry a weak and human cry 
So heart-oppressed ; 
And so I sigh a weak and human sigh 
For rest—sweet rest. 
My way has wound across the desert years, 
And cares infest 
My path, and through the flowing of hot 
tears 
I pine for rest. 
’Twas always so; when but a child I laid 
On mother’s breast 
My wearied little head, e’en then [ prayed, 
And now, for rest. , 
And I am restless still; ‘twill soon be o’er: 
For down the west 
Life’s sun is setting, and I see the shore 
Where I shall rest. 
H. B. B. 


A Book For ALL READERS: Designed 
as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and 
Preservation of Books, and the Forma- 
tion of Public and Private Libraries. 
By Ainsworth R. Spofford. New York 
and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1900. Price, $2. 


This volume is a condensation of the 
studies, pursuits, and experiences of a 
lifetime. The Librarian of Congress from 
1861 to 1896, Mr. Spofford has been for 
nearly 40 years in intimate relations w.th 
the literature of the country and the 
world, He has given all the energies of a 
strong mind to his profession. In this 
book he offers to his readers the results of 
unwearied industry and cultivated taste. 

The different chapters address them 
selves to the needs of various classes of 
readers. The choice and buying of books, 
the binding of them, their enemies, pam 
phlet and periodical literature, the art of 
reading, the uses and history of libraries, 
—these and many other topics are ably 
treated. The book is one of solid merit, 
and ought to meet with a large demand, 

H. B. B. 


LATER LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN, 
By Myrtle Reed. New York and Lon- 
don. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. Price, 
$1.75. 

Twenty-seven short, charming letters 
addressed by the travelling musician to 
his lady-love,—poetical, passionate,: and 
fervid. Each letter is pretaced by a strain 
of music, taken from some great master, 
full of love and longing. The book is 
beautiful in form and illustration, and 
would make a welcome Christmas gif. for 
romantic young people. H. B. B. 


Joun Knox. By Mary Harland. Illus- 
trated. New York and London. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


This volume of the series entitled ‘Lit- 
erary Hearthstones,”’ is a very interesting 
biography of a very remarkable man. As 
Lutber embodied in his character and ca- 
reer the reformation of Germany; as Cal- 
vin was the centre and soul of English 
puritavism,—so John Knox was the em- 
bodiment and representative of Scottish 
Presbyterianism. His strenuous and 
stormy career, which savors quite as much 
of war and politics as of religion, was in- 
separately connected with the picturesque 
and tragical history of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Nothing could be more touching 
than the devotion of the gentle and beau- 
tiful Queen to her unpopular faith, when 
she bravely said: “It is a sair thing to 
constraine the conscience.’’ She stood 
for religious toleration in a period when 
it was war to the knife and knife to the 
hilt between the new and the old theolo- 
gies. “I am none of those who will 
change my religion every year,’’ she said, 
*“T mean to constrain none of my subjects, 
but could wish they were all as I am, and 
I trust they shall have no support to con- 
strain me.” But Knox fiercely exclaimed: 
‘One mass is more fearful to me than if 
10,000 enemies were landed in any part of 
the realm, of purpose to suppress the re- 
ligion.” In 1558, while a resident of 
Geneva, Knox was driven by his hatred of 
the Roman Catholic queen into a fanatical 
horror of women in public life. In 1558, 
he published a pampblet, entitled ‘‘The 
First Blast of the Trumpet Against the 
Monstrous Regiment (government) of 
Women,” which began thus: ‘To pro- 
mote a woman to bear rule, superiority, 
dominion, or empire, above any realm, 
nation, or city, is repugnant to nature, 
contumely to God, a thing most contrari- 
ous to His revealed will and approved or- 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional! remedies, Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation ean be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuentry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








dinance, and finally it is a subversion of 
all equity and justice.’”’ This ridiculous 
pamphlet cost him the sympathy and 
support of Queen Elizabeth, who was the 
bulwark and savior of Protestant Europe. 

John Knox was born early in the 14th 
century. He died in 1573, having wit- 
nessed and done much to effect a radical 
change in the religion of Scotland. He 
was educated a Catholic, but was convert- 
ed early, and endured remorseless perse- 
cution, being carried captive to France, and 
for nineteen months, half starved and balf 
clothed, he was a slave in the galleys. His 
singularly strong and narrow mind became 
fixed in a determination to fulfill his own 
prayer, ‘“‘Lord! give me Scotland or I 
die.” The Regent, who did not love him, 
said, as he watched Knox's coffin being 
lowered into the grave: ‘‘There goes one 
who never feared the face of man!”’ 

H. B, B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


“RIGHT ABOUT FACE.” 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 


‘*Now, right about face!’’ September cries. 
‘Right about face, and march,” cries she; 
“You, Summer, have had your day, and 
now, 
In spite of your sorrowful, clouded brow. 
The children belong to me. 


‘Come, fall into line, you girls and boys, 
Tanned and sun-burned, merry and gay; 

Turn your backs to the woods and hills, 

The meadow ponds and the mountain rills, 
And march from them all away. 


**Are you loath, I wonder, to say farewell 
To the summer days and the summer 
skies ? 
Ah! the time flies fast, and vacation is done; 
You've finished your season of frolic and 
fun; 
Now turn your tardy eyes 


“Toward your lessons and books, my dears. 
Why, where would our men and women be 
If the children forever with Summer played ? 
Come, right about face,’’ September said, 
“And return to school with me.”’ 
—Harper’s Young People. 
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YOUNG CITIZENS, 


BY MARY WILLI+. 


In New York within the past three 
years the little boys and girls who are still 
in school have been organized to assist the 
Street Cleaning Commissioner in keeping 
the streets clean. The children have been 
organized in clubs, having officers to 
whom they make reports of what they 
have done to help keep the streets clean. 
And some of them do even more than this, 
for they try to prevent the streets being 
made dirty, which is very much better 
than trying to keep them clean, and costs 
very much less. One small boy reported 
that he saw a lady throw a banana skin in 
the street, and that he went up to her and 
said, after picking it up, ‘Please don’t do 
that; we have to pay men to keep the 
streets clean.’’ The little people who live 
in smaller cities, or even the little people 
who live in New York who do not know 
the tenement-house streets, will hardly be 
able to realize what a valuable service the 
little children in the tenement- house 
districts are doing in this work of helping 
the Street Cleaning Department. Now it 
is almost impossible for boys or girls to 
throw a piece of paper into the street 
without having some little playmate, or 
a boy or girl passing along the street, 
rebuke them. Sometimes, I am sorry to 
say, it is done very roughly; but, on the 
whole, it is done politely, for that is what 
the leaders of this movement of the chil- 
dren are trying to teach—that not only 
must they help keep the streets clean, 
but that their help must be given peace- 
ably. 

Recently this movement has gone into 
the schools, and now, instead of throwing 
papers on the floor as formerly, the chil- 
dren either keep their waste-paper in their 
desks until they can get permission to de- 
posit it in the waste-basket in their room, 
or they carry it down to the yard, where 
large receptacles are provided. Is it not 
true that this work will make these chil- 
dren love their city better? Is it not pos 
sible for all children, no matter where 
they live, to do something to make the 





place in which they hve, cleaner, brighter, 
and better? 

The little children in New York wear a 
badge, which they very highly prize, and 
wear with much pride. Would it not be 
possible for each of you to start, if only 
in your own class-room, a little club 
whose object shall be to make the class- 
room better because the club exists? And 
is it pot possible in every public school in 
every town and village to bave a children’s 
organization whose object shall be to keep 
the school building and grounds from 
being littered or defaced?—The Outlook. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘Well, George, you’ve been to the opera 
every night. Are you learning something 
about music?” 

“Oh, yes; I know it’s ‘Lohengrin’ when 
the goose comes on.”’ 


Mrs... Homespun (suspiciously)—I won- 
der why Henuery’s college diploma is 
writ in Latin, Josiah? 

Mr. Homespun (grimly )—Wal, Sarah, to 
tell you the truth, I think the perfessors 
have got suthin’ to say about Henry in 
that diploma that they don’t want us to 
know about.— Puck. 


‘Is he very rich?” they asked. 

“Rich!” was the reply. “Rich! Why, 
how much money do you think he has?” 

“Give it up,’’ they answered, ‘How 
much?” 

“Why, gentlemen,” said the authority, 
impressively, “that man has enough money 
to go into politics in Montana.’’—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


In the early days of Mr. Beecher’s 
career, when wit was unknown in the 
pulpit, some of the deacons of his church 
asked him if he didn’t think such frequent 
outbursts of humor were calculated to 
diminish his usefulness, He listened pa- 
tiently; and, when they finished, he said: 
‘*Brethren, if you only knew how many 
funny things I keep in, you wouldn't com- 
plain about the few I let out.’”’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


A Favorite of Providence.—“‘Hit do’ pear 
lak Providence is on my side,’’ said the 
colored brother. “You know I los’ my 
lef’ arm in de sawmill las’ year?” 

“*Yes.”” 

‘Well, I got $50 damage fer dat; en fo’ 
I'd half spent de money, along come de 
railroad en cut off William’s leg, en I got 
so much money fer dat dat I ain’t done 
countin’ it yit! If Providence des stan’s 
by me, en dey keep on a-hackin’ at us, 
we'll soon be livin’ in a painted house wid 
two brick chimneys!’’—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 


Politics are absorbing. So the gushing 
young woman, talking to a Congressman, 
decided. ‘See those distant stars,’”’ she 
said, in a soulful tone. “Did you ever 
think that they may be worlds?” 

**Ye.es, I believe [ have thought of it,’’ 
was the dubious reply. 

“And that they may be inhabited by 
human beings that hope and atruggle as 
we do,’* continued the young woman, 
earnestly. ‘‘Ob, did you ever give thought 
to those people so far away?” 

“No,” was the answer. 
thought about them at all.”’ 

“Why not?” demanded his questioner, 

‘“Well,”’ said the man reflectively, ‘I 
suppose one reason may be that they 
don’t vote in my district.” 


“lve never 








“DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS.” 


A small pimple on your face may seem 
of little consequence, but it shows your 
blood is impure, andimpure blood is what 
causes most of the diseases from which 
people suffer. Better heed the warning 
given by the pimple and purify your blood 
at once by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This medicine cures all diseases due to 
bad blood, including scrofula and salt 
rheum. 

THE non-irritating cathartic — Hood’s 
Pills. 

















To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent age..t to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


 — Rights Readings and Recitations, it 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 
H. SHaw, Avice Stones BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Kee Faelten 
3) Piano-forte 
. School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


or 
CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Aputts’ Coursss, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING Cass, $60 per year. 









Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET 


Seventy-tirst Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar 














Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teachirg force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical Schoo! 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ina 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 
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MEDICAL REGISTER 








Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
yartments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica: 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. [Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. ~ 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association 
will hold its thirtieth annual Convention at 
the Casino Club House, in Edgewater, Chi- 
cago, on October 11 and 12, 1900. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony will speak the 
first evening. Among the speakers secured 
are Julia Mills Dunn, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Elisabeth Boynton Harbert, Mary E. 
Holmes, Elmina E. Springer, and Clara P. 
Bourland. All friends of women’s enfran- 
chisement are invited to be present. 

CATHARINE WauGu McCuttocn, Pres. 
Juu1a Hotmes Soirta, Sec 
Evmina E. Sprincer, Ch. Ex. Com. 
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IOWA EQUAL SUFFRAGE CUNVENTION 


The Twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held at Des Moines, Oct. 16 to 18, inclusive, 
1900. 

All auxiliary societies are entitled to be 
represented in the ratio of one delegate for 
every ten paid-up members, or fraction 
thereof. 

Presidents of districts, county, and local 
organizations, or their proxies, are ex-ofticio 
members of the convention, as are State 
officers, and State superintendents of depart- 
ments, and are entitled to all the privileges 
of delegates. 

Other societies in sympathy with our 
object are invited to send fraternal dele- 
gates. 

A good attendance will insure cheap rates, 
and with entertainment furnished, this op- 
portunity to visit our capital city, and at the 
same time enjoy one of the most important 
suffrage gatherings in the history of the 
State, is almost a guarantee of numbers. 

The Des Moines people are very cordial 
and enthusiastic in their preparations for 
this Convention. Let us show our appreci- 
ation by a good attendance, an earnest spirit, 
and a united ambition. Let us urge you, 
one and all, to make plans to be present, 
and to bring your full complement of dele- 
gates. Evetyn'H. Bevpen, President. 

Iya Licut Taytor, Secretary. 
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OHIO ANNUAL MEBETING. 


The 15th annual Convention of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association will be heldin 
the Methodist Church, at Athens, Ohio, 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 17 and 
18. Among the speakers will be Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus, 
Mrs. Alice Danner Jones, of Canton, and 
others whose names will be announced later. 
Delegates wishing entertainment should 
write to Mrs. Annie M. Hobson, Chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, Athens, 
Ohio. Harriet Taytor Upton, Pres. 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEBTING. 


The thirty-second annual convention of 
the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held at Glen’s Falls, 
October 29 to November 1. 

The executive board meetings will be held 
in the parlors of the Rockwell House on 
Monday afternoon, October 29, at 4 o’clock, 
and on Thursday morning, November 1, at 
9 0’clock. The public meetings will be held 
in Ordway Hall, Y. M. C. A. Building, open- 
ing in the mornings at 10, in the afternoons 
at 2 and in the evenings at 7.45 0’clock. On 
the first evening the programme will be 
short, to leave time for a reception which 
will be held from 9 until 11 o’clock in the 
Y. M. C. A. parlors. The meetings are all 
open tothe public, and those interested are 
cordially invited to be present. The speak- 
ers will be Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, and 
others. 

A special feature of the programme will 
be the question box to be conducted by 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw on the last afternoon. 

Every county club is entitled to send 
three delegates at large, and every local 
club to send one delegate, with one addi- 
tional delegate for every fifty of its paid-up 
membership above the first fifty. 

Delegates desiring private entertainment 
should write as early as possible to the 
chairman of the entertainment committee, 
Mrs. A. H. Fish, No. 304 Glenn Street, 
Glens Falls. 
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HAVE WOMEN INFLUENCE IN POLITICS ? 





The Boston Sunday Globe, of September 
16, contained a symposium on the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Has Woman any Influence in Poli- 
tics?” We give the replies of Mrs. Liver- 
more, Miss Blackwell, and Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Women are organized to-day as never 
before in the history of the world. Their 
clubs, leagues, councils, circles, unions, 
chapters, and associations for all kinds of 
purposes are in evidence by the thousands, 
and their memberships run up into the 
millions. In these organizations lectures 
are delivered on all conceivable topics, 
and not alone on “art, literature, and 
Browning,” as the maligners of clubs 
would have us believe. Every social and 
public question under heaven is openly 
discussed in these societies by women 
appointed beforehand, who have pre- 
pared themselves for the occasion, and 





reports of the debates are published in 
their official organs. 

Inevitably, this enlarges the education 
of women, and assists them in the forma- 
tion of opinions concerning the mooted 
questions of the day in which men are 
interested. Theaverage woman is as well 
educated as the average man, perhaps 
better, and is quite as well-informed, and 
men know it. It is no uncommon thing 
to hear a man say nowadays, ‘“‘My wife 
feels very deeply about this Filipino War,” 
or “this canteen question. I have not had 
time to read and think about it, as she 
has, but I’m inclined to believe she’s 
right.” 

The “political influence’ of women is 
felt very strongly in the towns and small 
cities of Massachusetts when a local option 
election is pending. Very few of the 120 
towns of the State that voted a no-license 
law last year could have done it without 
the help of women. They held no license 
rallies, arranged for effective speaking 
and music, distributed literature, invoked 
the aid of the ministers and churches, 
canvassed for votes, and supplemented the 
men with whom they worked in every 
way possible. Thirty-three of the States 
of the Union have local option laws in 
some form on their statute books, which 
means that on this one vital question alone 
women exert an enormous ‘political in- 
fluence.”” Women have been the saddest 
sufferers from the liquor traffic from time 
immemorial, and they may be trusted to 
hit it hard when they have a chance. 

Women took a deep interest in the elec- 
tion of Hon, Mr. Bates during the last 
gubernatorial campaign. They had no 
especial grievance against his competitor, 
but a mighty preference for Mr. Bates. 
The entire make-up of the man, his past 
record, and the promise of the future given 
by his life and charac’ er, constituted him 
the candidate who should be elected, in 
the estimation of not a few women of in- 
fluence and activity. ‘‘Persuade the men 
of your household and acquaintance to 
vote for Bates’’ became their watchword. 
I must not tell tales out of school, but the 
methods that were quietly and persistently 
followed must bave had their influence 
with many a legal voter, who is not the 
inflexible partisan of old times. 

‘*Has woman any influence in politics?”’ 
Ask Brigham Roberts, the Mormon polyga- 
mist, who would now be a member of the 
lower house of Congress but for the wom- 
en of the country, who threw their influ- 
ence against him solidly, until he was 
sent back to Utah, and, like the lamented 
Hon. J. J. Ingalls, became ‘‘a statesman 
out of a job.” 

Does somebody rise to inquire, “Why 
women do not exert their political influ- 
ence in behalf of school suffrage, which 
has been granted them in this State? 
They do not have school suffrage, only 
school committee suffrage, which is an- 
other thing. They are not consulted in 
the nomination of the ticket for school 
committee, cannot attend the caucuses, 
and are only allowed to vote for a list of 
men of whom they know nothing, who 
are put in nomination by politicians of 
whom they know nothing. Before they 
can use this fragment of a right they are 
required to observe all the usages and 
forms which give men the full ballot. 
How many men could be dragooned to 
the polls under similar circumstancs? 


MISS ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Women have influence in politics, and, 
therefore, they should have the ballot, 
that their influence may be intelligent and 
responsible. 

Influence is generally pernicious in 
direct ratio to its irresponsibility. The 
Salic law excluded women from the throne 
on the ground that ‘‘the realm of France 
is too noble to be ruled by a woman.”’ In 
consequence, France was ignobly ruled for 
centuries by a long series of kings’ mis- 
tresses, who governed much less honestly 
and respectably than the average queen. 

Compare the ‘‘indirect influence” of the 
women lobbyists at Washington with the 
direct influence of the women voters in 
the enfranchised States. In Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Australia, and 
New Zealand, the anti-suffragists cannot 
point to a single bad measure, the enact- 
ment of which has been due to the women 
voters. On the other hand, in Colorado, 
the women have secured laws establish- 
ing a State industrial school for girls, and 
a State home for dependent children, en- 
larging the property rights of women, 
making fathers and mothers joint guardi- 
ans of their children, removing the em- 
blems from the Australian ballot, raising 
the age of protection for girls to eighteen, 
and prohibiting child labor; also in Denver 
enacting ordinances placing drinking foun- 
tains in the streets, forbidding expecto- 
ration in public places, and requiring 
smoke -consuming chimmeys on public 
and business buildings. They have also 
secured the enforcement of good ordi- 
nances which had previously been dead 
letters, like the one requiring employers to 
provide their saleswomen with seats and 
proper sanitary conditions. 





Wyoming owes to the women voters the 
law raising the age of protection for girls 
to eighteen, and the law providing that 
men and women in the employ of the 
State shall receive equal pay for equal 
work. Idaho owes to them the repeal of 
the law that had previously licensed gam- 
bling. Utah owes to them the laws giving 
male and female teachers in the public 
schools equal pay, establishing an art in- 
stitute, doubling the number of free 
scholarships in the State Normal School, 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
eighteen, and providing for improved san- 
itation in schools, and the better protec- 
tion of the public health in various ways. 
In Kansas, where women have had muni- 
cipal suffrage for thirteen years, the chief- 
justice and all the judges of the State 
Supreme Court were asked how it worked. 
All concurred in substance with Judge W. 
A. Johnston, who wrote: ‘‘In consequence, 
our elections are more orderly and fair, a 
higher class of officers are chosen, and we 
have cleaner and stronger city govern- 
ments,’’ — 

REV. MARY T. WHITNEY. 

There are several methods of exercising 
political influence and several sources of 
political power in a republic. The one 
most direct method is through the ballot, 
and the one absolute power is the power 
to vote. Next to this is the power, 
through the use of money or personal in- 
fluence, to secure votes and to control 
legislation. 

This latter power may be, and, alas, is, 
very extensively used illegitimately in the 
form of bribery, by the direct purchase of 
votes, and through intimidation. It also 
may be and is used legitimately, through 
the education of public sentiment by 
means of spoken and written statements 
and appeals, and the expenditure of money 
to thus disseminate thought. Women may 
have an influence in politics to-day in all 
these different ways. 

In four States of the Union they have 
full suffrage. The next president will be 
elected in part by the votes of women. In 
those States women are not only voters, 
but are eligible to office, and are actually 
serving as legislators. 

The political influence of women, how- 
ever, is not confined to the woman suf- 
frage States. The most intelligent women 
of all States are becoming interested in 
public matters, and as they become inter- 
ested they form opinions. These opinions 
they express both bv word and pen, in 
public and private, and thus they help to 
mould public sentiment upon questions of 
political policy and principle. 

But they go farther than this. They 
em body their opinions in the form of peti- 
tions, and thus unite in large numbers for 
the purpose of bringing a great moral 
force to bear upon legislators that they 
may influence their decisions in legisla- 
tion. This work they do by personal 
effort, and through the expenditure of 
money. 

I am not aware of any instances in 
which women have attempted to influence 
voters or legislators through illegitimat+ 
methods of bribery or intimidation. An- 
other method by which women influence 
politics, a method unrecognized and un- 
noticed, is that of public-spiritead wives 
and mothers upon their own husbands 
and sons, an influence which in the ag- 
gregate counts for much. 

Still another method is through the 
organization of district political clubs of 
women, having as a purpose the aiding of 
political parties; for example, the women’s 
Democratic and Republican clubs, which 
have become somewhat popular. 

The indifferent woman, like the indif- 
ferent man, will take no interest and ex- 
ert no influence in politics. Among male 
voters a large fraction have not sufficient 
interest in public matters to cast their 
ballots when occasion offers. There are 
many women who would not make use of 
the franchise if they could. 

But for the large number of women 
who have become sufficiently interested 
in politics to use the various indirect 
means of influence, the good of all con- 
cerned demands that they have the direct 
means, the power to vote. The fact is, 
woman is in politics, and wherever she 
takes a hand in it she should assume the 
full responsibility and be able to reap the 
full results of her action, neither of which 
is possible so long as her influence is only 
indirectly exerted. ‘This has been demon- 
strated in many instances. 

Now since it is everywhere observable 
that the political woman wears just as 
pretty hats and gowns, is just as good a 
cook and housekeeper, has just as well- 
cared-for babies, and is on the whole just 
as feminine as the non-political woman, 
there seems to be no reason left for the 
most conservative to bring forward against 
granting her every power possessed by 
the political man. 
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25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


in order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 





dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL, SEPARATE, OR CO- 
ORDINATE? 





Three methods of higher education for 
women are now in use; experience will 
determine which of the three is prefera- 
ble. In the year 1890-91, out of 400 
American colleges 233 were already open 
to both women and men; 15 to women 
only; 5 to coédinate instruction for wom- 
en in separate departments of men’s col- 
leges; 175 to men alone. The figures for 
1900 are still more favorable to co educa- 
tion than the above. 

Coérdinate education means a college 
for men as part of a university and a col- 
lege for women as part of the same uni- 
versity; each college complete in itself; 
each able to exist without the other; both 
dwelling in one scholastic atmosphere; 
both united in loyalty to the same ideals, 
and pursuing those ideals by similar 
methods. Codérdinate education is not co- 
education, because the men and women 
do not recite in the same classes. Codr- 
dinate education is not separate education, 
because some teachers, be the teachers 
men or women, teach in both colleges, 
the libraries are shared in common, and 
the administration of the two identical. 
Coérdinate education is not the ‘‘annex’’ 
system, because neither college is subor- 
dinate, and each is independent of the 
other. 

Rev. Charles F. Thwing, LL. D., presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University, of 
Cleveland, O., in a book entitled ‘The 
College Woman,”’ published in 1894, pre- 
fers the coéducational to the separate 
college, but advocates the coérdinate plan 
as better than either. This is not unnat- 
ural, as he presides over a coérdinate in- 
stitution. Yet his testimony carries 
weight, since the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity was formerly coéducational, but 
changed its system, very much on the 
same grounds, I imagine, as those recent- 
ly alleged against ccéducation at Wes- 
leyan. 

Dr. Thwing puts his preference for a co- 
ordinate college on the ground that a 
woman in a coéducational college lives in 
a critical atmosphere, and is a subject of 
comment, not always agreeable, by the 
young men. The more homelike atmos- 
phere, where she does not need to be so 
much on her guard, leaves her freer for 
her studies. He thinks it develops the 
feminine part of a girl, while avoiding 
the monastic seclusion of the separate 
college. It disciplines the element of 
force, promotes health, and eliminates 
nervousness. It does not tempt to love- 
giving or receiving, and does not bring 
the male and female students into rela- 
tions so intimate as to justify parental 
anxiety, while it allows and invites a natu- 
ral and happy association of college men 
and women having a common alma mater, 
which parents and faculty alike will ap 
prove. It is more easy to administer. At 
the same time the coérdinate college for 
women is able to secure a higher grade of 
teachers, as a part of a great university, 
than can usually be had by a separate 
woman’s college. 

Dr. Thwing believes that for an indefi- 
nite period ‘‘these three methods will 
continue to exist in the United States, 
that each is needed, and that each has 
its advantages and disadvantages. The 
choice will be largely a matter of taste.’’ 
But the objections urged by some against 
undergraduate coéducation, he holds, do 
not apply with equal force to postgradu- 
ate students. The more mature age of 
graduate students ‘removes difficulties 
which sometimes are found in the way of 
men and women mingling as undergradu- 
ates.”’ 

A graduate of a coéducational college 
writes in reference to this subject: 

“TI quite agree with you that the so- 
called coérdinate education is a mischiev- 
ous, half-way measure. I believe its ad- 
vocates really want separate education- 
and they take this way to undermine co 
education, to secure the good old way of 
separate education, and ultimately no 
higher education for women. I have not 
read the book to which you refer, but 
from your quotations I judge that Dr. 
Thwing knows little about ‘‘the college wo 
man.’’ The example of the Western Re- 
serve University is not likely to have 
much weight in Oberlin, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Delaware, and other Ohio seats of 
large coéducational colleges. 

“This summer I was talking with a 
friend and his wife about the education 
of their little ones. He said: ‘I want 
them all to go to the same university.’ 
He did not mean a “‘coérdinate education” 
institution. The boys in that family will 
never know any better than to think it 
altogether delightful to have their sister 
with them when they go off to the uni- 
versity. There are in this land enough 
level-headed fathers and mothers, like my 








friend and his wife, to see to it that co- 
education is maintained forevermore,”’ 
H. B. B, 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


Brown, bright-eyed, and cheery, the 
summer rovers are crowding homeward. 
The school girls fill the electric cars like 
rows of bright blossoms. One o’clock 
closing is over; the swing of regular life 
has begun. Our junior editor comes to- 
night from Cedar Lodge on the Lake; and 
day by day our door opens to welcome 
familiar faces, full of fresh hope for the 
winter’s work. 

Visitors are glad to meet Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper, who is here almost daily, 
having some literary work that keeps her 
in Boston for awhile, although she has 
lately been staying for a week or so 
with Rev. Anna Shaw at Wianno. Mrs, 
Harper is a keen, philosophical student of 
the politics of the day, with good reason 
always for the faith that is in her. She 
keeps up her weekly letter to the New 
York Sun with unflagging interest, and 
will later return to Rochester to resume 
work on Miss Anthony’s biography. One 
of our pleasantest callers was Mr. John D, 
White, of Louisville, Ky., the Prohib- 
tionist candidate for governor, a brother 
of Miss Laura White whose pen is so 
active in good causes, and, it goes with- 
out saying, an ardent advocate of woman 
suffrage, which he has not failed to cham- 
pion on the floor of Congress. Mrs. Ord- 
way, before her return to New Orleans, 
visited with great satisfaction the Indus- 
trial School for Girls at Lancaster, 
approving the system of separate cot- 
tages and the careful progressive train- 
ing in domestic affairs. She spoke 
warmly of Mrs. Tuttle, the probation 
officer at our Court House, and her 
wise, kindly methods of dealing with 
criminals. Miss Keyser, on her homeward 
way, stopped to praise the great shoe es- 
tablishment of W. L. Douglas,at Brockton, 
where men and women get equal pay for 
equal work, and the conditions of labor 
are among the best that Miss Keyser has 
found in her course of factory inspection. 
Mrs. Sperry, of San Francisco, came in, 
radiating health and refreshment from her 
journey round the world, which included 
the Passion Play and the Faris Exposition. 
Since she landed, Mrs. Sperry has attend- 
ed a large and delightful reunion of her 
own family, the Simpsons, at Brunswick, 
Me. Mvs. Lamport, of Winfield, Kansas. 
was here, and we had the pleasure of 
a little chat with Mrs. F. G. H. Williams, of 
Montreal, who edits a bright column in 
the Montreal Star, and who told us of 
the influential and popular woman’s club 
there, and its able president, Mrs. Reed. 
Rev. Charles Wendte entered looking so 
wonderfully well that we had good reason 
to hope he might give our platform the 
benefit of his wit and wisdom before long. 
We recalled a funny story that Mr. Wen- 
dte once told about a couple who came to 
be married, when, the groom being shy, 
the bride entered his study alone, and 
blurted out, “I want you to marry me,” 
to his surprise and trepidation. ‘‘{ turned 
to my mother, who is my natural pro 
tector,’ Mr. Wendte said, and she made 
matters easy for the anxious pair. This 
reminded Mr. Wendte to tell an anecdote 
of a brother minister who surely does 
practical service for equal rights, what- 
ever his views on the ballot. In this case 
it was the groom who entered alone and 
said confidentially—‘*Do you use the word 
‘obey’ in your marriage service, Mr. 
——?” “No,” said the minister, ‘‘I do 
not, usually.’”’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the expect- 
ant Benedict, “I have come to ask you to 
marry me now, and I want it used.” 
“Certainly,” replied the other, “it shall 
be done,’”’ and presently the couple stood 
solemnly before him. ‘James T——,”’ 
said the clergyman, “do you take this 
woman to be your wedded wife?”’ ‘I do.”’ 
‘*Do you solemnly promise to love, honor, 
and obey her, so long as you both shall 
live?’’ Horror and rebellion struggled 
with the sanctities of the occasion on the 
bridegroom’s face, but he chokingly re- 
sponded, “I do,” and the meek bride dec- 
orously promised in herturn, After the 
ceremony was over, the bridegroom said 
excitedly aside to the grave minister: 
**You misunderstood me, sir, you misun- 
derstood me! I referred to the woman’s 
promising to obey.” ‘‘Ab, did you indeed?” 
serenely answered his reverence, ‘but I 
think what is good for one side is good 
for the other, don’t you? and, my friend, 
it is my advice to you to say nothing more 
about it, for as an old married man, I can 
tell you, you'll have to obey anyhow!”’ 

Cc. W. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 


The University of California (coéduca- 
tional) announces a course of instruction 
in Japanese and Chinese. 

Physical training will receive a large 
share of attention at Wellesley this year. 
The girls are looking forward to the new 
boat house and the swimming cage in the 
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lake. Formerly they have been obliged 
to go to the Brookline baths, as no stu- 
dent is allowed to join acrew unless she 
has mastered the art of swimming. One 
of President Hazard’s plans is the erec- 
tion of a large casino devoted to athletic 
sports and entertainments. At Vassar a 
great object of interest is the new infirm- 
ary given by anold graduate, Mrs. Edward 
Storrs Atwater. It is said to be the most 
up to date of its kind at any of the wom- 
en’s colleges. An innovation at Radcliffe 
will be the new dormitory. Mrs. David 
P. Kimball, of Boston, has pledged $50,000 
for a house to accommodate twenty-five 
students, to be ready for occupancy within 
the year. 

An interesting development of the sum- 
mer school is found in the affiliation of 
colleges with the University of Chicago, 
which offers, during its regular summer 
term, free instruction ‘“‘to all instructors 
on regular salaries in affiliated colleges 
and academies.’’ The affiliation of smaller 
colleges with the Chicago institution, for 
the purpose of securing these and other 
privileges to their teaching staffs and 
students, has spread rapidly, and the Uni- 
versity deserves great credit for the work 
which it has been doing among more or 
less isolated schools of the Middle West. 
During the present quarter there have 
been in attendance at Chicago over thirty 
teachers in the affiliated schools, besides 
a number of other teachers. 

Miss Grace McKinley, the niece of the 
President, who graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College in 1899, is to teach in the 
Middletown (Ct.) High School this year. 
Her college chum, Miss Marie Wells, will 
also teach at Middletown. Miss McKinley’s 
determination to teach has won the ap 
plause of all her friends, and she is said 
to be very ambitious on her own account. 

Three women will lecture at Swiss uni 
versities the coming winter. Miss Tu- 
markin at Berne on the history of modern 
g@sthetics, Miss Rodrigue at Geneva on 
floral biology, and Mrs, Zebrowski at the 
Neuenburg Academy on German litera- 
ture, 
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UTAH WOMEN IN POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


The Republican women and the Demo- 
cratic women of Utah made astrong effort 
in their respective State Conventions to 
secure the nomination of a woman for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, but were defeated. The Salt Lake 
Tribune gives the following report of the 
effort made in the Republican Convention 
for the State Superintendency: 


For this office the women of the Con. 
vention made a most determined stand, 
rallying around Mrs. McVicker, and al- 
most winning with her. In addition to 
the claims advanced for her as a woman, 
it was contended that the nomination was 
due her, because of her retirement five 
years ago. But her admirers did not stand 
on these claims. They maintained that 
her fitness was her strongest claim. Her 
candidacy brought to the floor several of 
the well-known women of the party, Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs, Bradley of Salt Lake, and 
Mrs. Clark of Davis; and it also brought 
to notice a new star among women Re- 
publicans, Mrs. Boynton, of Wellsville, 
Cache County, who was so forceful in 
language and impassioned in manner as 
to win the Convention’s good-will, and to 
cause many delegates to declare that she 
was the best orator on the floor. 

But the work of the women, while it 
nearly nominated Mrs. McVicker, did not 
succeed. One of the chief causes of her 
defeat was the trade made by Sanpete 
County with Weber, by which, in ex- 
change for votes for Glasmann, Weber 
gave Nelson, of Sanpete, twenty votes. 


The nomination was even more warmly 
contested in the Democratic Convention, 
which was held a few days later. The 
Tribune's report says: 


Senator Mattie Hughes Cannon, of Salt 
Lake, who sat in the Garfield County 
delegation, nominated Miss Elsie Ada 
Faust, of Salt Lake, saying in part: ‘I 
come before you to present a woman who 
is qualified in every manner, shape, and 
form, for the exalted position of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. I 
have listened with pride to the tributes 
that have been paid to Utah’s sons as their 
names have been presented, and now deem 
it an honor to present the name of one of 
her honored daughters. She has gradu- 
ated with the highest honors from the 
University of Utah. She has also been a 
teacher in the public schools ever since 
she was 17 years of age, and has been 
known and recognized among educators 
as one of marked educational ability. The 
Democratic womev do not ask for her 
nomination because she is a woman, but 
because she is the peer of any candidate 
named for this position.” 

Concerning the contest, 
says: 


The sensational feature of the closing 
day’s work was the bitter fight made upon 
Miss Ada Faust, candidate for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The prin- 
cipal attack upon Miss Faust was made by 
Prof. W. M. Stewart of the State Normal 
School, who fought her upon the ground 
that she was not qualified. 

Dr. Mattie Hughes Cannon and Mrs. 
Alice Merrill Horne went to the rescue of 
Miss Faust in telling addresses, but Prof. 
Stewart’s assault had turned the tide, and 
the lady nominee went down to defeat. 

Dr. Cannon scored a neat point by read- 


the Tribune 





ing a letter of recommendation given to 
Miss Faust by President Kingsbury of the 
University of Utah, and indorsed by Prof. 
Stewart, who five minutes before had at- 
tacked the lady’s qualifications. 

Miss Faust took her defeat philosoph- 
ically, and with the exception of the 
assault made upon her by Prof. Stewart, 
treasured none but the best feeling toward 
everybody. She was particularly grateful 
for the good work done in her behalf by 
the women, 

Mrs. Horne was a member of the last 
Utah House of Representatives. The 
Tribune pays her the following compli- 
ment: 

The dramatic entry of Mrs. Alice Mer 
rill Horne, and the speech that she made 
in behalf of the recognition of women on 
the ticket, was one of the most stirring 
events of the day. When she asked 
whether the Democratic party of Utah in- 
tended to treat the women of Utah as the 
colored people had been treated in the 
South, one might have heard a pin fall in 
the Tabernacle. The little lady made a 
decidedly favorable impression. 

On the day after the Republican conven 
tion, the new State Central Committee 
held a meeting and elected officers. Mrs. 
Emmeline B. Wells was chosen second 
vice-chairman. A delegation of women, 
consisting of Mrs. Arthur Brown, Mrs. 
Emma J. McVicker, and Mrs. Annie M. 
Bradley appeared before the committee, 
and requested that some recognition be 
given the Republican women. This was 
done by the unanimous election of Mrs. 
Bradley of Salt Lake to the position of 
secretary of the committee. 

During a political campaign the position 
of secretary of a State central committee 
is onerous rather than honorary. The 
office ranks next in importance and re- 
sponsibility to the chairmanship, and in- 
volves more hard work. Mrs. Bradley 
may be classed as a Colorado woman, and 
doubtless has had political experience, 
She was born in Kansas City. She went 
with her parents to Denver when still a 
child, and was educated in the public 
schools of that city. She went to Salt 
Lake in 1890, and shortly after her arrival 
was appointed clerk of the Water-works 
department, under Superintendent W. H. 
Ryan, filling that position until Septem 
ber, 1893, when she was married to Clar- 
ence A. Bradley. Since going to Utah 
Mrs. Bradley has been identified with the 
Republican party. F. M. A. 
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BAZAR NOTES. 

If the friends of suffrage, all over the 
country, could have heard the discussion 
of the Bazar, at the recent mid-year meet- 
ing of the general officers, in a cosy room 
at Miss Anthony’s home in Rochester, 
they would have realized the amount of 
work which the undertaking has added 
to the usual labors of the business com- 
mittee, 

A central committee in New York City 
was, of course, a necessity. Of this, our 
president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, at 
Suffrage Headquarters, Tract Society 
Building, New York, is the chairman, Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, secretary, 160 
Hicks Street, Brooklyn, and Mrs. Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff, treasurer, 282 Jefferson 
Street, Brooklyn. 

With such able women in these posi- 
tions, the central committee is certain to 
be well officered. The Headquarters will 
be used as its place of meeting. The 
membership of the committee will be 
made up of the chairmen of a number of 
sub-committees, all of them important 
factors in the success of the Bazar. 

It was decided to have a number of 
national tables, the most interesting of 
these being a Lucy Stone table (Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, chairman), a Susan 
B. Anthony table (Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 
1830 Diamond Street, Philadelphia, chair- 
man), a Lucretia Mott table (Mrs. Mariana 
W. Chapman, 160 Hicks Street, Brook 
lyn, chairman), and an Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton table. The chairman of this last 
is not yet fully decided upon. 

Women who are especial admirers of 
any of these great personalities, may send 
their donations direct to the chairmen, 
whose names and addresses are given 
above. 

The first donation to the Susan B. An- 
thony table was given by Miss Anthony 
herself, in the form of a really handsomely 
made quilt, of a star pattern, with white 
background, pieced and quilted by Miss 
Anthony herself, in 1834, at the age of 
fourteen. Since old-fashioned things are 
getting to be the new fashion now, a 
quilt, made by her own hands, and in such 
perfect condition as this, ought to be a 
work which will command a great deal of 
interest, as well as a fine price for the 
Bazar treasury. 

Among odd and interesting contribu- 
tions for the Bazar are some pieces of 
(evidently hand-woven linen) parts of a 
sheet used in one of the war hospitals of 
the Rebellion. At the close of the War, 
these supplies, after being thoroughly 
cleansed and disinfected, were sold at 
public auction in Washington. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Akers Allen, a member of Soro- 





sis and a resident of New York City, then 
living in Washington, bought one as a 
memento, and has at different times since, 
given little fringed pieces of it as curiosi- 
ties to friends, and to causes which com- 
manded her interest. 

Miss Jeannie Gordon, chairman of the 
committee for Louisiana, writes a most 
encouraging letter, as a result of her solic- 
itations for that State. She bas had a 
bale of cotton given, which she proposes 
to auction off in New Orleans, in order to 
help pay expenses connected with the 
work. She bas also had several barrels of 
fine New Orleans molasses promised, and 
the Louisiana booth will doubtless be a 
unique combination of the beautiful and 
useful, since she will have sugar cane, 
Spanish moss, cotton bursting from the 
bolls, pecans of superior quality, and rice. 
We are fortunate in having Miss Jeannie 
Gordon, as chairman of the Bazar work, 
and her sister, Miss Kate Gordon, as pres- 
ident of the State Assvciation, for they 
evidently intend to keep things stirring in 
their respective domains. 

RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Sept. 18, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Both parties in this State have held 
their conventions and have nominated 
their candidates for Governor, which posi- 
tion will be vacant January 1, as the 
prosent incumbent, Theodore Roosevelt, 
is out of the race for the gubernatorial 
chair which he filled so well during the 
last two years. The Republican nominee 
is Hon. John B. Odell; the Democratic, 
Hon. John B. Stanchfield. Both men are 
in the prime of life, and have held official 
positions. Neither of them has ever shown 
the smallest favor to the cause of woman. 
Mr, Odell has gone beyond passive indiffer- 
ence to active opposition in at least one 
direction. The Republican women of the 
State have been organized and received 
official recognition in several campaigns 
here, and their activities were favored by 
the leaders of the party; but since Mr. 
Odell became chairman of the campaign 
committee, he has been averse to the em- 
ployment of women. Indeed, his opposi- 
tion has been so marked that it has seri- 
ously interfered with the usefulness of 
women who were willing to give time and 
services to his party. Apparently there 
is little to hope for from either of these 
candidates, and it is not to be expected 
that women generally will interest them- 
selves on behalf of either of them, as they 
interested themselves two years ago in the 
election of Colonel Roosevelt. 

To any who can look over some decades, 
there is a marked change in the attitude 
of political parties toward the employ- 
ment of women. Far away in the past, 
when nothing would have seemed more 
strange to me than that I should ever 
make a political speech, I remember being 
at a crowded Republican meeting held in 
Cooper Institute, at which Anna Dickinson 
was the orator. She was introduced by 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and the plat- 
form was crowded with the leading Re 
publicans of that day. Later, in 1872, 
when Grant and Wilson were the candi- 
dates of the Republican party, I recall 
how Miss Anthony was sent for in haste 
by the campaign committee in Washing- 
ton, and money placed in her hands to 
arouse enthusiasm by employing women 
as speakers. Again there was a large 
meeting at Cooper Institute, managed 
entirely by women; Miss Anthony herself 
presided, and Mrs. Matilda Jocelyn Gage, 
Rev. Olympia Brown, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Dr. Clemence Lozier, 
and your correspondent were the speak- 
ers. Of course a great many women were 
present, but the audience was largely 
made up of men, and the enthusiasm was 
unbounded, 

For some time after this, there was no 
great campaign in which women were not 
employed by the Republicans, and occa- 
sionally by the Democrats, also. That 
period has passed away, and to day there 
is no probability that either of the two 
great parties will place women speakers 
on their platforms. The Populists, Pro- 
hibitionists, and other smaller political 
organizations have always been glad of 
the aid of women, and at this time one of 
the most influential politicians in the 
country seems to be our bright little 
friend, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, the Populist 
leader in Kansas. But here in the East 
while the general position of women has 
improved in many important directions 
legally, educationally, and industrially, 
opposition has arisen to any advance 
politically; yet no one can doubt the 
ultimate success of the cause of woman’s 
enfranchisement. On this very account it 
behooves all who take an interest in the 
reform to do their utmost to prove that 
women take a keen interest in the public 
issues of the day, although as yet ex- 
cluded from direct expression of their 
views at the ballot-box. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Macmillan Company announce 
three books of special interest to women: 
‘‘How Women may Earn a Living,” by 
Helen Churchill Candee, *‘Home Nursing; 
or, Modern Scientific Methods for the 
Sick Room,” by Evelyn Harrison, and 
‘European Travel for Women,”” by Mary 
Jones. 

A special despatch from Hong Kong, 
dated September 18, states that the man- 
darins of the Namon district have re- 
quested the native Christians to send an 
account of their losses for compensation, 
and the names of the “rowdies’’ who 
committed the outrages. ‘Two ring- 
leaders have been decapitated, and their 
heads exhibited in the mission church at 
Tshiing.’’ A strange ornament for a so- 
called Christian edifice! 

Some women find it difficult at first to 
get along with a Chinese servant. He 
will obey implicitly and with alacrity his 
master, but the woman of the house, no 
matter how grand, is only a woman in his 
eyes, and does not deserve any more at- 
tention than necessary to note her exis- 
tence, This prejudice, which is inherent 
among Chinese, can usually be set aside 
for all time if the man of the house com- 
mands him to pay the same respect and 
attention to his wife that he does to him. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

The women may have smaller brains 
than men, to suit their smaller bodies, 
but their brains seem to be made for simi- 
lar uses. At the meeting of the British 
Association, held at Bradford early in 
this month, a substantial majority voted 
that in the future women members should 
be eligible to places on the general and 
sectional committees. The London Spec- 
tator adds that ‘Prof. Silvanus Thompson, 
who supported the motion, mentioned 
that the most striking paper read at the 
Congress of Electricity in Paris was by 
an English lady, Mra. Ayrton.” 

British and American flags floated over 
the entrance to the home of Mrs. Marion 
A. MacBride, at Arlington Heights, last 
Tuesday afternoon, when Mrs. John V. 
Ellis, of St. John, N. B., visited her sister, 
Mrs. George Lee, who is spending the 
season with Mrs. MacBride. Mrs. Ellis 
is the wife of Hon. John V. Ellis, the 
newly-appointed Senator to the Canadian 
Parliament. Mr, Ellis is editor of the St. 
John Globe and a Mason of high degree, 
who is attending the meetings of the 
Supreme Council in Boston. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis left on Wednesday evening for 
home. 

The National Magazine for September 
contains several illustrated stories and 
poems by women—‘‘Behind the Green 
Door,”’ by Annie T. Colock; ‘A Matrimo- 
nial Campaign,’’ by Minnie Reid French; 
“The Wife of the Sporting Editor,’’ by 
Elizabeth Cheney Waltz; ‘‘Frank Putnam 
and his Poems,’’ by Anna Farqubar; ‘‘A 
Dream of Rain,’’ by J. Gertrude Menard; 
**A Pean of Love,” by Theodosia Picker 
ing Garrison; ‘‘Conviction,”’ by Anna 
Farquhar; ‘The Criticism of the Critic,”’ 
by Georgia Lee; “In the Fishing Line,” 
by May Harris; ‘Dr. Percival’s Cure,” by 
Caroline S. Valentine; and “At Twilight 
Time,” by Maude De Vere Krake. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about to 
issue a ‘“‘Notable Series,”’ comprising eight 
popular books: Dr. John Brown’s ‘Rab 
and His Friends,’ Burroughs’s ‘Indoor 
Studies,’’ Harte’s ‘‘Story of a Mine,’’ Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Marble Faun,’’ Miss Howard’s 
“One Summer,”’ Howells’s ‘*Their Wed 
ding Journey,’ Miss Jewett’s ‘‘Deep- 
haven,’”’ and Warner’s ‘Saunterings.”’ 
The volumes are well printed, and taste- 
fully as well as substantially bound. On 
Sept. 15 they will publish: ‘‘In the Hands 
of the Red Coats,’’ by Dr. Everett T 
Tomlinson, astory of the Revolution; the 
Aldine Classics, five volumes of the most 
popular works of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, etc., in handsome 
little ‘Pickering Books; ‘‘Numbers and 
Losses in the Civil War,’’ by Col. Thomas 
L. Livermore, an enumeration of the en- 
listments and losses of the war for the 
Union; ‘‘A Mountain Maid and Other 
Poems of New Hampshire,’’ by Edna 
Dean Proctor; “The Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning,” by Mrs, Sutherland 
Orr, a reprint in single volume, and ‘‘The 
Marble Faun,”’ in a popular illustrated 
edition. 





The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
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HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
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Yarmouth Line 
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the Maritime Provinces. 
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YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 
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Hardy Plants 
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and our prices are the lowest 
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WHERE PRAISE I8 DUE 


BY MARGARET MANNING. 


O rare exotic, sheltered so 

That no rough winds upon thee blow, 
Thy wants supplied with tender care, 
What wonder thou art sweet and fair! 


But thou. O lowly, way-ide flower, 

A bare subsistence all thy dower, 

Praises to thee because thy face 

Smiles bravely from thy barren place! 
—Ez. 


_—— —_——. 


CHINA. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


I. 
Art-angel Guido hangs upon my wall 
A moving picture of the Tempter’s fall. 
Michael, bright champion of the heavenly 
host, 
Treads under foot the leader of the lost. 


Baskined with light, with faultless weapon 


armed, 

He stands above the prostrate foe, un- 
harmed 

The grovelling wretch no courter-blow es- 
says, 


Pinned down to earth, in impotent amaze. 


This vision, oft encountered, seems to say: 
The brute on earth shall never more hold 
sway ; 

While, glorious as a seraph from the skies 
Freedom makes good her deathless victories. 
Ul. 

The legendary fight grows pale 
Before me, as I hear the wail 

Of men on noble errand sent 
And held with murderous intent, 
By frantic legions that essay 

To stifle Europe in Cathay. 


My journey sbows each pallid face— 
True lovers, locked in lust embrace ; 
Parents who to their bosoms strain 

The babes they guard, but guard in vain. 


And as [ kneel in prayer I cry: 

Father! send rescne from on high! 

The ways of human help are barred; 

Be Thou, O Lord! their watch and ward! 


Alas! alas! their doom is sealed! 

No source of succor is revealed. 

But still, beyond the bounds of sense, 
Prevaileth God's omnipotence. 


This seraph messenger may come, 
E’en to that fiend-beleaguered home; 
And unto those who perish give 

A crown denied to those that live. 


Ruler of all! to each brave heart 

The joy of martyrdom impart! 

Upon thy scroll of deathless fame 
Write them with those who overcame! 


Who, folded in the blessed light, 
Christian faith and Christian right, 
Unto the bitter end abode, 
Sealed in the armory of God. 
— Boston Transcript. 





THE REVOLUTION AT FOUR CORNERS. 


Mrs. Higgnut leaned over 
and peered down the street. The light 
from the kerosene street lamps cut 
through the sharp spring night in irregu 
lar beams, and the odor of freshly thawed 
ground came to the nostrils, hinting of 
the green growth just astir. As a passer- 
by trod heavily beside her, Mrs. Hignutt 
gave astartled jump that tore her apron 
on the fence. 

“Land, Sally Cooper!’ she exclaimed. 
**Might’s well kill a body as scare ’em to 
death.”’ 

Mrs, Cvoper langhed, with the oily 
chuckle peculiar to double chins and a 
care - free disposition. ‘Thought you 
knew I was acomin’, Marthy,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘I didn’t go to scare you and 
make you tear your apron.”’ 

“That’s the children’s fault; they’re 
forever drivin’ nails around so’t you can 
jag yourself or your clothes on’em, This 
apron’s some o’ Tate Barton's rotten five- 
cent gingham, anyway—not worth thread 


the fence 


to sew it. Come on in, Sally.” 
“I reckon I might as well,’’ said the 
other, “for Mr. Cooper's gone down town, 


and Mame went out Greensboro way to 
stay ali night with the Reed girls, an’ I 
declare but I got lonesome! The old clock 
was a-ticking, and a ticking, till it made 
me right nervous; so | picked up my bon- 
net and shaw! and started out.,”’ 

By this time they were sitting on either 
side of the mighty, air-tight stove, which 
was Mrs. Hignutt’s pride and the glory of 
her sitting-room, keeping time to their 
conversation with vigorous rocking. 

“Well, that’s just the way with me,” 
answered the hostess. ‘Might’s well not 
be married for all the good Jim Hignutt 
is around the house. Ali day long he’s 
out to the saw mill, and nights, when I 
might get a chance to talk to him, he’s off 
and away as soon’s supper’s over to the 
Hardware, and there he stays till bed- 
time.” 

“Every man in the Corners is in there, 
I bet, this minute,’ chuckled Mrs. Cooper. 
**‘Seem’s if it’s a sort o’ sewing sassiety to 
7em. Laws, men talk about women gos- 
sipin’ an’ tattlin’ round! Why, men folks, 
when they get together, they’re worse 
than a flock o’ old hens. Most o’ the talk 
starts with them, anyhow; then when the 
women takes it up, it’s such stale news to 
the men they call it gossip.” 





“And that’s the truth,” affirmed Mrs. 
Hignutt with energy. ‘But this evening 
I told Jim to come straight back an’ bring 
me the paper. Ob, yes, indeed, he’d be 
back in five minutes. That was three. 
quarters of an hour ago by the clock, an’ 
I ain’t seen a sign of him since.” 

**You ain’t the worst off, Marthy,”’ con- 
soled her visitor, ‘Loretta Jenkins sent 
Dave after the doctor last Thursday o ght 
was a week, when little Dave was threat- 
ened with the croup, and Dave got into 
the Hardware and began talkin’ "bout 
Judge Martin’s sale, an’ like to forgot all 
about the child. He was’parently gasp- 
ing his last when the doctor got there, 
and Loretta was nearly crazy. She just 
preached! Dave Jenkins ’!] have to walk 
mighty light for awhile.” 

“Jim Hignutt would do the very same 
thing, I know,” said his wife. ‘He knew 
I was anxious to see that paper. They’re 
having diphtheria over to Moorestown, 
and last week the Banner printed a list of 
the ones that was down with it, and I 
s’ pose they’ll do the same this week. I’ve 
got lots of relations over to Moorestown, 
and I feel real anxious about ’em, Plague 
take that hardware store!” 

**Excep’ for the loss to Lapham,” re- 
viled Mrs. Cooper in her turn, “i could 
wish it was burnt to the ground, There’s 
a gang of men settin’ in there this minute, 
on old nail kegs and rough boxes, chew- 
in’ and spittin’, chewin’ and spittin’, and 
not one of ’em but has got a lonesome 
wife to home where he ought to be. If he 
ain’t no good any other way, he’s asort of 
protection. I never git scared up when 
Mist’ Cooper’s at home, but some nights 
—I’m tellin’ you the truth, Marthy Hig- 
nutt—a little noise, comin’ real sudden- 
like, will set me all of a tremble,” 

‘*Yes, and me, too,’’ said Mrs. Hignutt. 
‘After the children’s in bed, you know. 
But there don’t seem to be any way to 
break it up. Jim’s bound to get off on 
some excuse or other.” 

‘There’s one thing would break ’em of 
it’’—Mrs. Cooper’s double chin shook 
with mirth. ‘If a whole lot of us women 
would go down there some night an’ just 
set round with ’em—my sakes, there 
wouldn’t be a man in sight in less’n ten 
minutes.”’ 

“Well, I'd go quick enough, if’t ’ud do 
any good,” said Mrs. Hignutt. 

The visitor was already up, tying her 
bonnet. ‘Come on, Marthy,”’ she gurgled 
joyfully. ‘We'll go get Loretta and Mis’ 
Walton, an’ Mandy Tredwell, an’ Mis’ 
Bascom, an’ we'll go in there an’ give 
them men folks enough gossip to last 
’em,”’ 

Mrs. Hignutt’s thin face was aflame, 
“We'll do it, Sally! We’ll—oh, land! 
where’s my old cape?—come on, let's go 
to Mis’ Bascom’s first, and then up after 
Loretta.” 

They were across the street and knock- 
ing at the Bascoms’ front door before the 
first wave of eagerness had subsided. 

**Good evenin’, Mis’ Cooper, good even- 
in’, Mis’ Hignutt. I certainly am glad to 
see you, for I’m lonesome as a stray cat. 
Come in to the fire,’’ was their greeting. 

‘“‘Where’s Mr. Bascom?” broke in Mrs. 
Hignutt. 

‘‘Down’t the Hardware, of course,” 
sniffed his wife, ‘“‘chewin’ plug tobacco 
an’ talkin’ politics, I s’pose.’’ 

‘Just as I said,’’ came Mrs. Cooper's 
cheery voice. ‘Mis’ Bascom, me and 
Marthy here is tired of that everlasting 
Hardware taking all the men of an even- 
in’, an’ we thought we'd learn ’em a lesson. 
We’re goin’ down there, an’ set round on 
kegs and talk; join right in with them, 
y’ know, an’ we want you to come along.” 

“For goodness sake, Mis’ Cooper,’’ — 
Mrs. Bascom’s tone was ove of admiring 
wonder—‘‘you do beat the Dutch! I'd 
never thought of that in a month of Sun- 
days. Indeed I will go with you, soon’s I 
ketch up something to put around me, 
No, Lain’t going to lock the door; serve 
Lige Bascom right if somethin’ was stole 
once, though I never heard of a thief at 
the Corners. Where you goin’ next?” 

The contagion of daring fun spread 
among the women. They hurried along 
the street, giggling breathlessly. At each 
house it was the same; sewing and knit- 
ting were thrown aside, newspapers went 
headlong, as wife after wife—sitting alone 
or with the elder children—joined the re- 
volt against the tyranny of the Hardware. 
At last, a company of ten, laughing and 
“cutting up” as they had not done since 
their girlhood days, they turned toward 
the only illuminated sign in the town— 


” 


Stoves. Tinware. 
HARDWARE. 


Harness. Pumps. 


““Seem’s if we ought to have a little 
plug tobacco to chew on,” tittered Mrs. 
Walton, a white haired grandmother. 

“Let’s get chewin’ gum,” came in a 
burst of inspiration from Loretta Jenkins. 
No sooner said than done. In less than 
five minutes a collection was taken up, 
Loretta had bought the gum, and had 
given a couple of pieces to each. ‘‘Chew 
on one, and offer the other piece to some 





of ’em,” she said, biting vindictively on a 
piece of it herself. 

A little way outside the Hardware, 
Mrs. Cooper halted ber forces, and gave 
the final instructions. ‘We'll not all go 
in at once,”’ she said. ‘We'll just slip in, 
one at a time, an’ set down an’ begin on 
the gum. The rest c’n watch from the 
outside, so’s to know when to come.” 

*‘Who— who’s goin’ in first?’’ asked 
one. 

“I'll go,” said Mrs. Hignutt, the light 
of determination in her eye. 

So it was she who came in, and, spying 
a vacant box between two of the men, 
started toward it. Lapham, thinking her 
a customer, intercepted her. ‘*‘What can 
I show you this evening, ma’am?”’ he in- 
quired, 

“Nothing, thank you, Mr. Lapham,”’ 
she replied, with a gracious smile. As she 
sat down on a box, the men around the 
stove stopped talking. There was an 
amazed pause. ‘*What’s the matter, gen- 
tlemen?”’ she inquired, blandly. ‘You 
was talkin’ fast enough when I come in. 
Don’t let me disturb you.” Then, before 
their astonished eyes, she pulled out a 
piece of gum, and began to chew content- 
edly. ‘When you get through with your 
tobacco, maybe you'll try a piece of my 
chewin’ stuff,” she said to her left-hand 
neighbor, offering a piece of gum, gener- 
ously large. The man—’twas Dave Jen- 
kins—gasped out: ‘‘N—no,—thank you,”’ 
and the rest of them stared at her as if 
they had never seen her before. Her hus- 
band leaned over, and gave her a meaning 
look. ‘‘Here’s your paper,’’ he said. 

‘Thank you, Jim, you’re real thought- 
ful,’’ she answered, coolly, taking it, but 
disregarding the look; before she could 
say more, Mrs. Bascom’s voice broke in. 

‘Good evening all! You do look real 
sociable, declare for’t. Nev’ mind, Mr. 
Cooper, I'll sit on this keg.”” She glanced 
around at them pleasantly. “Sorry I 
can’t keep you gentlemen company with 


tobacco, but I never learnt to chew. I 


can get away with gum, though.” 

Yes, they saw she could. But Mrs, 
Cooper was rolling in. She sat down on 
a box, but it cracked ominously, and she, 
too, tried a keg. The perplexed Lapham 
offered her a chair, but she refused it, and 
offered him—some gum! 

The fun went on. When Loretta came 
in, Dave Jenkins tried to hide behind the 
stove, but she took no notice of his pres- 
ence. The women talked of this and that 
with cheerful, if homely, repartee, and 
endeavored to draw their husbands into 
the conversation; but if the men had 
been suddenly stricken mute, they would 
have talked quite as mucb. 

It was Dave Jenkins who succumbed 
first. Under a pretext of examining a 
case of pocket-knives, he approached the 
door, and then quickly slipped outside. 
Soon old Mr. Walton recollected a press- 
ing errand elsewhere. John Tredwell 
had a letter to mail,—and it was impor- 
tant that it should be mailed at once, 
though no mail would go out until eleven 
next morning. One by one they slipped 
away, ingloriously beaten on their own 
ground, 

The astounded Lapham was left alone 
with ten of the most respected matrons of 
the town, and listened bewilderedly to 
Mrs. Cooper’s description of the wedding 
presents of her niece in Colorado. He re- 
treated behind his desk, and awaited 
developments. For one whole hour they 
kept him there. Then they arose to go. 

They went out, still talking animatedly 
on the probabilities of a match between 
the Widder Dean and the old man Sackett, 
but outside the voices feli into silence. 
Mrs. Cooper was the first to take up the 
pean of victory. 

“Sakes o’ mercy, when I saw Mist’ 
Cooper’s face I thought I'd die! If he 
wasn’t just completely dumfoozled—.”’ 
At her reminiscent chuckle the others 
joined the strain. 

Gradually their voices died away in the 
distance. The light behind the big sign 
went out with an angry flicker. 

The reign of the Hardware was at an 
end.— The Country Gentleman. 
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A CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGE. 

The first Catholic college in the world 
for the higher education of women, in its 
first and introductory stage, is completed. 
It is named Trinity College, and is situ- 
ated in the northeastern section of the city 
of Washington, near the grounds of the 
Catholic University and the United States 
Soldiers’ Home. On the first of October 
it will be opened, with accommodations 
fr fifty students and the congregation of 
sisters and teachers. On the sixth of No- 
vember Cardinal Gibbons will dedicate 
the college. The completion of Trinity 
College is no ordinary event. It signals a 
new era in Catholi¢ education for women. 

There are prospects of a brilliant future 
for the college. -A wealtby Western wo- 
man is going to build an art gallery, a 
conservatory of music will be added, and 
other features, which will combine to 





make it one of the intellectual strongholds 
of the Catholic world. Mrs. Judge O’Con- 
nor, of San José, Cal., bas ordered large 
copies of masterpieces of Italian art to be 
shipped from Italy. These are now on 
their way to this country, and will be on 
the walls at the time of the dedication. 
ETHEL MARIE ARMES. 





RAISING MUSHRUOMS BY THE ACRE. 

The mushroom industry is now being 
operated upon a large scale in St. Paul by 
Mr. Louis Lambert. He started out to 
raise musbrooms in a small way several 
years ago, but the business has grown to 
such proportions that he now has four 
acres devoted to this purpose, and con- 
stantly employs five men and teams. The 
yield of his mushroom farm is some 3,000 
pounds per month, aud they sell at from 
30 to 40 cents per pound, the demand for 
them always being much greater than the 
supply. The industry was started by Mr. 
Lambert in a small cave, which he dug in 
the sandstone of a bluff, but now he has 
four acres of underground space for his 
mushrooms, and is constantly adding 
space as rapidly as it can be acquired. In 
1896 he secured a large cave which had 
formerly been used by one of the big 
brewers, and now he has rented another 
big cave that was once used for storing 
beer. These caves are kept at a tempera- 
ture of from 50 to 60, as the largest and 
best mushrooms grow in the cooler tem- 
perature. In the winter time the caves 
are kept heated with hot water pipes, and 
no matter what the weather, Mr. Lambert's 
mushroom farm still keeps turning out 
its ton and a half of product each month. 
Mushrooms are grown in flat beds of litter 
about a foot thick, and in this litter the 
spawn is mixed, an inch or two of loam 
then being spread upon top. The beds 
are watered once a week during the sum- 
mer, and twice a week during the winter, 
and in three months the bed begins to 
bear, constantly producing mushrooms 
for the next three months. At the end of 
the three months’ bearing the bed is ex- 
hausted, and has to be entirely renewed. 
The people of this country are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the value of mushrooms 
as a food, and there is no doubt but that 
this industry has a great future. Six good- 
sized mushrooms are said to contain as 
much nutriment as a pound of beefsteak, 
so they are not to be eaten merely as a 
delicacy. 





EVERY-DAY LOVE. 

A group of little girls were telling of 
the love each felt for her mother; and, as 
the testimony went on, the strength of 
the statements grew, each child feeling 
obliged to surpass her mates. Finally, 
one said, positively: ‘I love my mother 
so much I would die for her.” The im- 
pressiveness of the declaration subdued 
the circle. The climax had been reached. 
A wholesome turn was given to the situa- 
tion by the quiet observation of a lady 
sitting near: “It seems very strange to 
me that a little girl who loves her mother 
enough to die for her doesn’t love her 
enough to wash the dishes for her.”’ 





—__ aon 
THE WARNER SISTERS. 


Lying along the east bank of the Hudson 
River, and directly opposite the Military 
Academy reservation, is Constitution 
Island, a tract of about 250 acres, which 
formerly belonged to the government, and 
was the site of Fort Constitution, so fre- 
quently referred to in Revolutionary his- 
tory. It was the chief defence of the 
Hudson. General Greene commenced the 
work of fortification in 1775, and General 
Clinton completed it in 1778. The prop- 
erty was sold by the government to pri- 
vate parties in 1788, and the island has 
since been cultivated as a farm. Part of 
the old barracks remains, having been 
reconstructed into a residence. The old 
weather beaten house was the home of 
Susan and Anna Warner, who, in 1851, 
wrote “The Wide, Wide World,” and in 
1852, ‘‘Queechy,’’ twd stories that were 
universally popular two generations ago. 
Perhaps ‘‘The Wide, Wide World” stood 
next to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ in the nume 
ber of editions printed. 

Miss Susan Warner, who wrote most of 
both stories, died several years ago, and 
is buried among the military heroes and 
cadets in West Point Cemetery. Her 
sister, Anna Bartlett Warner, still sur- 
vives, and, although 80 years of age, is as 
bright and active as she was a quarter of 
a century ago. She considers herself a 
part of the military establishment. She 
crosses the river in her little boat almost 
daily, receives her mail with the officers 
and cadets at the post headquarters, 
teaches a Bible class of cadets in the 
chapel every Sunday afternoon, attends 
all the military functions with as much 
interest and enthusiasm as if she were a 
school girl, and probably knows more 
officers of the army than any other 
woman in the world, because she has had 





a personal interest in every class that has 
graduated from the academy for half a 
century. 

Miss Warner lives in the old-fashioned 
farmhouse on Constitution Island, with g 
colored man and his wife to look atter her 
and the farm 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
to repurchase Constitution Island, which 
is needed by the Engineer Corps and algo 
by the academy. There has been an at. 
tempt to purchase the property for a 
factory site, but Miss Warner will not 
sell it to anybody but the government. 





TWO LADIES WHO RUN MEAT SHOPS. 

Rochester, N. Y., boasts a woman, Miss 
Daisy Stevenson, said to be a conversa- 
tionist and an excellent executive, who, 
for two years and a half has wielded 
the cleaver, at first substituting for her 
sick father. Rather than allow strangers 
to take the business, this young lady, not 
yet thirty, opened the market and has 
made it a success. 

There is one other in the trade, a lady 
in Syracuse, N. Y. When asked how she 
liked her task, she replied: “It is not 
through choice that I do the work, but 
because it is a means of support for the 
family. It was difficult at first, but now 
it does not seem harder than home work, 
Iam my own boss, which means a great 
deal. LIopen the market at six-thirty in 
winter and six in summer, I find it diffi. 
cult to get good help; any one can sell 
good cuts, but it is the odds and ends 
which go to make up the profit, and which 
must be disposed of as well. I very sel- 
dom lose anything from bad accounts, as 
my customers are prompt. If I send a 
statement and receive no returns, I imme- 
diately drop those people from my roll, 
and refuse to trust them again.’’—Sep- 
tember Success. 





CHIVALRY AMONG ANIMALS 


There runs a sort of unwritten law 
through the animal kingdom, that infancy, 
and even childhood, is entitled to cer- 
tain rights of immunity which must be 
respected. .. . The attitude of animals 
toward the young of their own species is 
almost uniform. I was once the proud 
possessor of a fine English setter, a dog 
of handsome presence and a most Hiber- 
nian delight in ‘‘fightin’.””. He would face 
any dog, and, indeed, had thrashed and 
been recognized as the master of the 
neighborbood, but if a young puppy or 
kitten were suddenly presented to him, 
he would turn tail and flee in apparent 
terror. Upon several occasions I tried 
the experiment of holding him with one 
hand by the collar, and presenting the 
sprawling and whining object with the 
other, and it was really comical to see 
how he would shrink and shut his eyes, 
turn his face aside and whimper. It is, 
of course, possible that the feelings of the 
big dog were merely comparable to those 
of the average bachelor when suddenly 
brought into the presence of a wee infant, 
and asked to ‘hold the baby.” 

There are few prettier sights in the 
world than to see a great, dignified, bat- 
tle-scarred wolfhound lying in the sun, 
with an impudent, little doll’s.door-mat- 
on-four-legs of a terrier puppy yapping 
in his face, tugging at bis ears, and tum- 
bling all over his back. If you can come 
upon him unawares, so that he does not 
know you are watching, you will see that 
he is not merely submitting with passive 
toleration to these indignities, but is 
actually entering into the sport of the 
thing, taking the puppy’s head, and even 
half his body, into his great mouth, flat- 
tening him down gently with a stroke of 
his huge paw, and I have actually seen 
him get up and follow the little chap as 
he toddled about the yard, as if loth to 
relinquish the sport. 

This flag of truce is extended even to 
their natural enemy, the cat, while in the 
kitten stage. I have never had the slight- 
est difficulty in bringing up kittens to 
cathood on terms of intimacy, even of 
warm friendship, with from two to a 
dozen dogs (any one of whom would have 
instantly flown at a strange cat) merely 
by introducing them as very young kit- 
tens. 

But in my association with dogs I have 
found that it is only a very morose and 








Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want (0, 
— but because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they ~annot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulnes:, 


headache, heartburn and what not. 
The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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ill-tempered dog who will seriously attack 
young kittens, and usually even he re- 
quires to be urged on by the higher (?) 
animal, man. . . . It might be mentioned 
in this connection that, as a rule, no dog 
of size or courage will condescend to at 
tack a smaller or obviously weaker dog, 
unless the remarks and actions of the lat- 
ter become insulting beyond endurance. 

The sense of obligation to interfere ac- 
tively on behalf of the younger or weaker 
members of their species is widely spread 
through the animal kingdom. In attempt- 
ing to capture young pigs which have 
escaped their pen and are ranning at large 
among the herd of perhaps fifty or sixty 
full grown hogs, it is necessary to be most 
circumspect in your method of picking up 
a youngster, for if once his shrill little 
squeal of distress is raised you will have 
the entire herd down on you at once, 
bristles up and fierce war cry ringing. It 
would be most unwise to await the onset. 
for a half-wild pig, when his blood is up 
and that danger cry is ringing in his ears, 
is one of the most reckless and ferocious 
fighters that can be met with. . . . Cattle 
have the same curious susceptibility to 
the cry of a frightened calf, especially in 
their half-wild condition up on the 
ranges. To startle suddenly a young calf 
from its nest in the long grass or the sage- 
bush upon the plains is one of the riskiest 
experiences that can fall to your lot, if on 
foot and at any distance from your horse 
or wagon, The little goose is almost sure 
to do one of two things: Either to trot 
confidingly towards you, and shamble 
along after you as though he were your 
dog, which means that he does you the 
compliment of mistaking you for his 
mother; or, with head and tail erect, and 
rigid with terror, he will give voice to an 
appalling succession of barking “blarts,”’ 
totally unlike his ordinary dinner-cry to 
his mother; and every horned creature 
within three-quarters of a mile will go 
fighting-mad at once, and come charging 
and bellowing down upon you. And woe 
betide you unless you can reach your 
horse or wagon before they arrive on the 
scene. 

Animals, I am thankful to say, have 
never yet succeeded in absolutely steeling 
their hearts against the cry of infantile 
distress. Man alone has reached this pin- 
nacle of virtue. And it is not the only 
elevation of the same sort of which he has 
a monopoly. 

The toast of the ‘‘ladies’’ would be cor- 
dially received at any canine banquet, and 
the courtesy with which the privileges of 
the sex are respected is a most creditable 
feature of canine conduct. I do not, of 
course, refer merely to the elaborate dis- 
play of politeness and fine manners seen 
every where during the period of courtship. 
Courtesy to and respect for the weaker 
sex goes far beyond this. No self-respect- 
ing dog will bite a female, except in the 
extremest need of self-defense. ... So 
strong is the unwillingness to ‘‘strike a 
female,” that it really becomes a most 
annoying obstacle.in attempting to clear a 
neighborhood of wolves, as few male dogs 
will attack a she-wolf.—Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson, in the Contemporary Review. 





EMBALMED MILK FOR NEBRASKA BABIES. 

An Omaha man was made seriously ill 
by drinking “embalmed milk,’’ which, 
upon examination, was found to contain 
formaldchyde, an element in the embalm- 
ing fluid used by undertakers. A milk- 
man was brought before the police judge, 
and a health officer declares that it was 
clearly proven that the milk sold by this 
dairyman contained the poison, and yet 
the defendant was discharged without fine 
or punishment. 

A Daily News reporter then made an 
investigation of the dairies which furnish 
milk to the city, and his report has driven 
many a housewife to the use of black 
coffee, and peaches without cream. He 
declares that indecencies unfit for news- 
paper reference contaminate the product, 
and that if the people of Omaha could 
have seen what goes into some of the 
“pure” milk that is sold around the city, 
they would forswear the use of the fluid 
forever. 

The city Milk Inspector admits that 
these abuses exist, but that he is utterly 
unable to enforce the ordinances that are 
intended to regulate the dairy business; 
that it takes him about sixty days to make 
the rounds of the three hundred dairies, 
and as soon as he leaves the premises the 
abuses are resumed. The physicians 
assert that much of the sickness, espe- 
cially among children, is due to this filth 
and poison, and mothers are afraid to give 
milk to their babies. 

And still women are censured if they 
ask for voice or vote in public affairs. 
They are told to stay in their homes and 
attend to the duties there; then the bad 
Management of public affairs comes to 
to their homes, and poisons their children, 
yet these women are ‘‘out of their sphere,”’ 
if they ask for a voice in making the laws 
which regulate these conditions, and the 





right to vote for a judge who would en- 
force these laws. 

Speaking of adulterated milk, a politi- 
cian once said toamother: ‘That is out- 
side of politics.” ‘‘But,’”’ answered the 
mother, “‘it is inside of the baby.”’ 

With a milk inspector handicapped by 
insufficient help, and a judge refusing to 
convict the offenders, it seems that the 
matter is not only outside of politics, but 
that it is outside of any regulation what- 
ever, and it is time that such matters were 
brought into politics, which simply means 
that the government shal! act upon them, 
and that the keepers of the home, against 
whom such offenses weigh more heavily 
than any others, should have the right to 
register their opinions in regard to these 
conditions which affect the health and 
safety of their children, where those 
opinions will count, and that is—at the 
ballot box. LauRA A, GREGG. 

No. 46 N. W. 8. A. Series. 





DANGEROUS TO RUN AWAY. 

This new story of Abraham Lincoln is 
from Eben Holden: 

**My son,”’ said Lincoln, taking my hand 
in his, *‘why didn’t you run?” 

*Didn’t dare,” “I answered. I knew it 
was more dangerous to run away than to 
go forward.” 

“That reminds me of a story,’’ said he, 
smiling. ‘‘Years agu there was a bully 
in Sangamon County, Illinois, who had 
the reputation of running faster and fight- 
ing harder than any man there, Every- 
body thought he was a terrible fighter. 
He’d always get a man on the run; then 
he’d ketch up and give him a licking, 
One day he tackled a lame man. The 
lame man licked him ip a minute. 

‘* ‘Why didn’t ye run?’ somebody asked 
the victor. 

***Didn’t dast,’ said he. ‘Run once 
when he tackled me an’ I’ve been lame 
ever since.’ 

‘“*How did ye manage to lick him?’ 
said the other. 

‘“**Wall,’ said he, ‘I hed to, an’ I done it 
easy.’ 

“That's the way it goes,’ said the im- 
mortal president; ‘tye do it easy if ye 
have to.” 

He reminded me in and out of Horace 
Greeley, although they looked no more 
alike than a hawk and a handsaw. But 
they had a like habit of forgetting them- 
selves and of saying neither more nor less 
than they meant. They both had the 
strength of an ox and as little vanity. 
Mr. Greeley used to say that ‘‘no man could 
amount to anything who worried much 
about the fit of his trousers.’’—Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPT. 17, 1900. 


JUDGE YATES A FOLLOWER UF LINCOLN. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Judge Yates, when addressing a group 
of Republican women recently, spoke very 
encouragingly of their work, and of the 
great help it was to the party. He said 
that he was pleased to see women exer- 
cising such rights of suffrage as they now 
had, and that the time was speedily com- 
ing when Illinois women would have full 
and complete suffrage rights. He hoped 
and believed that this would be accom- 
plished within the next ten years. 

This pleasing announcement of Judge 
Yates’ belief in woman’s equality ought 
not to be a surprise, for the great Illinois 
statesmen of his party, from Abraham 
Lincoln down, have been opposed to sex 
discrimination at the ballot box. 

Abraham Lincoln said, in 1834, “I go 
for all sharing in the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens, by no means excluding women.” 

Among other notable Illinois Republi- 
cans, who have believed in and spoken for 
woman suffrage, are Senators Wm. E. 
Mason, Shelby M. Cullom, C. B. Farwell, 
Gov. Joseph W. Fifer, Hon. T. C. Mac- 
Millan, Judge James B. Bradwell, Hon. 
Harvey B. Hurd, Hon. R. H. Hitt, Hon. 
Wm. J. Hynes, Hon. E. H. Gary, Robert 
G. Ingersoll, Hon. W. R. Jewell, State 
Senators Warder, Coon, Munroe, and 
Bogardus, Judges James, Shaw, Riggs, 
Callahan, and many others equally dis- 
tinguished. 

Woman suffrage has had outside of 
Illinois many honorable friends. Secretary 
John D. Long, Gen. Lew Wallace, Sen- 
tors Depew, Hoar, Blair, and Thomas M. 
Palmer of Michigan, all well-known to 
Illinoisans, have never wavered in their 
allegiance to the principles that ‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny;’’ that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,’’ and 
that these principles will never be properly 
carried out in government until women 
have the ballot. 

CATHARINE WAvuGH MoCuULLocn. 


The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 
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WHEN you need medicine you should 
get the best that money can buy, and ex- 
perience proves this to be Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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tain Region, 
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household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 





BY MAIL. Free Co f 
SHORTHA ND Kerst’s School, Corning..N.Y. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The October meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation will be held at 
Amherst, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 17 and 18. There will be an evening 
session, with ddresses on Wednesday, 
followed by an informal reception. On 
Thursday there will be a morning session, 
with address and reports from some of 
the standing committees. 

Mrs. Ida Barrett Adams of Lowell, 
Mass., has been appointed Federation 
secretary—a new Office, which takes the 
place of State chairman of correspondence. 


Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, of Amherst, 
Mass., who has just returned from her 
summer in Northern Africa and Europe 
has added six new lectures to her already 
popular list. Their subjects are: “An 
Eclipse Trip to Tripoli in 1900,’ ‘“Grana- 
da and the Albambra,”’ ‘Seville and Her 
Painters,’ ‘‘Her Majesty's Strongholds, 
Gibraltar and Malta,” ‘Carthage Then 
and Now,” ‘‘The Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau in 1900.” 

Miss Clarabel Gilman, of Boston, will 
conduct botany classes for ladies during 
the coming season, as in previous ones, 
and offers the following courses for pri- 
vate classes and women’s clubs: 1. Plant 
structure and its adaptation to external 
conditions; a series of studies in evolu- 
tion, tracing the development of plant life 
from the simplest forms up to the flower- 
ing plants. Special studies made during 
the summer in the biological laboratory 
at Wood’s Hole,\and a great variety of ma- 
terial freshly collected for the purpose, 
insure a course of more than usual inter- 
est. 2 Life-history of plants, including 
the study of fruits and seeds, 3. Spring 
plants and wild flowers, with particular 
attention to the devices for insuring the 
cross fertilization of flowers. This course 
can be given at any time after the first of 
February 4. 
with one or more field lessons. 
courses will be illustrated by the black- 
board, the microscope, and large dia- 
grams, and by fresh and mounted speci- 
mens of the plants studied. The fresh 
specimens will be obtained from Bussey 
Institution, and will be provided in 
abundance for every member of the class. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor and 
proprietor of the Boston Club Woman, is 
conducting a department in the New 
York Delineator entitled *‘Club Women 
and Club Life.’’ In the October issue she 
gives a sketch (accompanied by a portrait), 
of Mrs, Micah Dyer, Jr., well beloved of 
Boston club women. Mrs. Dyer has been 
president of the Ladies’ Aid, the Winter- 
green, the Charity Club, vice-president 
and an active and honorary member of 
scores of others; she has been vice-presi- 
dent of the State federation and on ever so 
many committees; for it has been under- 
stood that to have Mrs. Dyer on a com- 
mittee means the success of the object for 
which it was working, says Miss Wins- 
low. She has a beautiful homein Dorches- 
ter. Mrs. Dyer is also prominent in the 
Wintergreen, of Boston, a club consisting 
of some thirty congenial ladies who 
frankly confess to having passed the half- 
century milestone in life’s journey, since 
one of the conditions of membership is 
that candidates must be at least fifty years 
old. 

The W. C. T. U. of Suffolk County, 
Mass., will convene in Revere on Sept. 
23, when Mrs. Stevenson, its president, 


will give an account of her trip abroad | 
The convention | 


during the summer. 


occurs on the birthday anniversary of | 


Frances Willard, which is always tenderly 
remembered by the W.C. T. U. In Hyde 


Park the local union has obtained per- \ 


mission from the school board to observe 
this day in the public schools with exer- 
cises in honor of Miss Willard. 

The Kentucky State Federation has 
taken up with great success social settle 


ment work in the mountainsof that State. | 


A year ago the club women raised by sub- 
scription money enough to send two 
young women to start the work. The 
welcome they received from the isolated 
mountaineers, the desire of the mountain 
women to learn to cook better, to sew 
better, and in every way to improve their 
living, has been so satisfactory and en- 
couraging that the Kentucky club women 
willcarry op the work with much enthu- 





| 





siasm this year, and will establish kinder- , 
| tion of better men than formerly to fill 


gartens in the mountain settlements, and 
send travelling libraries among them, 
Miss Alice Fischer Harcourt, president 


| offices of 


Chicago, wtth a proviso that the benefici- 
aries teach American bistory to foreign- 
born residents in Chicago slum districts. 

A society to be known as the Spanish- 
American War Nurses’ Association has 
been organized in New York City. Only 
those who were in actual service at least 
one month are eligible to membership, 
and it is estimated that there are at least 
500 of these. The association will shortly 
announce its plan of work. The follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for one 
year, when the association will meet in 
Washington: President, Dr. Anita New- 
comb McGee, acting assistant surgeon 
United States Army, detailed to the Army 
Nurse Corps, now with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office, Washington; vice-presidents, 
Dr. L. A. Hughes, Boston; Miss Hibbard, 
Manchester, N. H.; Dr. Isabel Cowan, de- 
tailed to duty at the Presidio Reservation, 
California; Miss Hobson, New York; Miss 
McCloud, now serving in the Philippines; 
Miss Walton, New York; Miss Miselback, 
now serving in Santiago, Cuba; Miss Rob 
bins, Miss Dreyer, now in the Philippines; 
Miss Read, Baltimore; recording secretary, 
Miss Lela Wilson, Boston; corresponding 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. George 
Lounsbury, Charleston, 8. C. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OTAH. 


A WORD TO UTAH WOMEN. 
SALT LAKE Ciry, SEPT. 12, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The women of Utah are wide-awake to 
their political responsibilities. The Wo- 
man’s Exponent, of this city, reminds the 
women of the State to attend the pri- 
maries, as follows: 

As the time of political primaries and 
conventions has come, considerable inter- 
est is awakened in regard to selecting can- 
didates to fill the several offices whose 
term expires soon after the November 


, io | 
Trees and their blossoms, | ejection, and also to name members of 
These | the next Legislature to be voted for. In 


all these matters it is most desirable that 
everything that is done should be witha 
view to the best welfare and prosperity of 
this new State. Women here have the 
same responsibility resting upon them as 


| men, although they may not, perhaps, take 
a8 prominent a part, yet they should not 


forget the obligations they are under to 
the commonwealth, and should prove 
their loyalty to the public weal by pru- 
dent measures and careful thought in all 
their political efforts. To begin with, 
they should go to the local primaries, and 
urge good men to go, and prevent, if pos- 
sible, these meetings being run by parti- 
san Office-seekers. Now that women have 
equal political rights, they should appre- 
ciate the privileges that pertain thereto, 
and try, by paying attention to the de- 
tails of these public affairs, to compre- 
hend what may be done to better con- 
ditions, and though there are few women 
who would take any public position, yet 
they should see to it that good men are 
nominated, and if some women have the 
ability and courage to secure a nomina- 
tion, to stand by their own sex, and not 
shirk the responsibility and advantages 
granted by the men of Utah in the memo- 
rable convention of 1895. 

Very few women so far have sought 
any place of trust, but there ought to be 
more than one or two women in the Legis- 
lature in both houses; and there are 
women perfectly well qualified for educa- 
tional positions. There are women, too, 
who are abundantly able to assist in 
making the laws that control the lives and 
property of their families and the public 
at large, and who are in all respects equal 
in education to the men who are elected 
to do this public duty. 

The matter of registration is one of the 
most important things, and there should 
be no carelessness on the part of any citi- 
zen in this regard; having rights, dare to 
maintain them, though the duty may 
sometimes seem an unpleasant one, Re- 
member how much more highly favored 
we are in this intermountain country than 
the women of other parts of the United 
States. There will be no house to-house 
canvass, but it is a duty every voter owes 
to himself or herself, .nd to the public 
weal, to see his name properly registered. 
Every individual who has the good of 
society and of the community at heart, 
should do his utmost to help in this mat 
ter, use every effort possible, as many 
may not feel the importance attached to 
registration as those do who have had 
better opportunities of knowing what 
public duties and obligations mean. The 
need of being careful about registration 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, espe- 
cially as there are only certain days pro- 
vided by law in which the work must be 
done. These are October 9, 10, 16, and 30. 


The influence of women as voters has 
already made itself apparent in the selec- 


public trust. Both political 


| parties have profited by their presence at 


of the Twelfth Night Club of New York, | 


is organizing a 
composed of Indianians 
York City. 

The National Council of Women of 
Canada has started an innovation in the 
way of a permanent paid secretary. This 
was accomplished through the efforts of 


living in New 


‘‘Hoosier Club,’’ to be | 


the primaries and at the polls, 
A WoMAN VOTER. 


> oa 


REPUBLICAN PRIMARY AT SALT LAKE. 








Sat LAKE Ciry, UTAg, SEPT. 12, 1900 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president of the 
Woman’s National Republican Associa- 


Lady Aberdeen, honorary president for | tion, is hard at work in the mountain 
Canada. The year’s salary is to be $1,000. States, where women vote. She will di- 
The Colonial Dames of Illinois have | vide the time between Idaho, Utah, Colo- 


provided new scholarships aggregating | rado, and Kansas. 


Wyoming is pretty 


$1,500 for students at the University of | sure to go Republican, so she will not 





make any speeches there. The Republi- 
cans are not at all sure of carrying any of 
these States, but Mrs. Foster is doing the 
best she can to help them do so. 

I went to a Republican primary last Sat- 
urday evening. It was at the residence of 
Mrs. Jones, who, you will remember, was 
the delegate to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. She has a beautiful home, which 
was thrown open to the voters of her dis- 
trict. Out of several hundred voters, 
thirty-one were present—a third of these 
were women. Delegates to the County 
Convention were chosen, and other cam- 
paign work was arranged for. The pri- 
mary met in a large dining room, with the 
table removed and a small stand substi- 
tuted. It seemed more like a social gatb- 
ering than a political meeting, except that 
the routine work was conducted with dig- 
nity and precision. The lady delegates 
chosen were three out of eight. These 
lady delegates were elected by acclama 
tion; the others by ballot. The company 
represented most of the churches and 
some outside of any church. You may be 
sure I was an interested spectator, and 
often said to myself, ‘‘This is a primary— 
that ‘horrid’ place, which a woman’s foot 
should not enter.’’ Perhaps this was not 
a sample primary, because it was in a fine 
residence portion of the city, but what of 
that? Our system is representative. Mrs. 
Foster is urging the women here to keep 
a registration of the women voters, so they 
will know when the campaign is over how 
many women actually voted. It has 
always been a difficult task to secure this 





information. I hope it will be had this 
time. Mary E. SEYMOUR. 
=a - 
OHIO. 


WOMAN'S DAY IN SANDUSKY, 
Sanpusky, O., Sept. 15, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Erie County Woman’s Day has 
been a great success. The Sandusky peo- 
ple are wide-awake. The club here is 
composed partly of men, and the men are 
quite as active as the woman. 

Judge Sloan is one of the active mem- 
bers, and Mr. John T. Mack, manager of 
the Sandusky Register, is one of the 
officers. At the time of the formation of 
this Club, during the spring series of 
conferences, officers of a County Associa- 
tion were elected. The president of this 
County Association was Mrs. James An- 
derson, of Huron. Mrs. Anderson has 
been very much interested in the Grange 
and in benevolent works in Huron. It 
was considered very fortunate that she 
should be elected to the county presi- 
dency. She has, however, been ill since 
her election, and her work has fallen upon 
Dr. Carrie Chase Davis of Sandusky, the 
vice-president. 

Mr. John T. Mack suggested that the 
County Suffrage Association have a 
Woman’s Day at the Erie County Fair, 
and Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, vice-president 
of the county, took hold of the work. 
Space was given the Association in the 
hall of Fine Arts, and there they had 
yellow draperies, appropriate mottvoes, 
chairs for people to rest upon, and slips 
on which people could put their names 
and addresses to show that they were in 
sympathy with the movement. Mrs. H. H. 
West, vice-president of the local Club, and 
Mrs, James Anderson, county president, 
were among those who received guests. 

The booth was kept open through all 
the three days of the fair. Friday, at 11 
o'clock, the suffragists held a meeting, 
which was largely attended. Music for 
the occasion was furnished by friends. 

Prof. Paul B, Patterson had charge of 
the singing on the Fair Grounds, Sept. 
14. He was assisted by his choral class 
and the Congregational church choir. 

Mrs. Anderson, the county president, 
presided. Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
State president, was the first speaker; 
Alice Danner Jones, of Canton, the second. 
There were about as many men in the 
audience as women; all listened atten- 
tively, and near the close of the meeting 
grew very enthusiastic. The Fair Associa- 
tion, the County Suffrage Association, and 
the speakers all agreed that splendid 
work was done by having this day, and by 
having the suffrage,booth; for thus suf- 
fragists throughout the county got ac 
quainted with each other and the county 
officers got names of interested parties 
throughout the whole county. This is 
proper work for any County Association 
to undertake. 

A BUCKEYE SUFFRAGIST. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Situation wavted by an Armenian young 
man, willing to work inaprivate family. Address 
'}. Davidian, care WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 
Park St., Boston. 








Housekeeper and Companion Wanted.—A 
good home and reasonable wages for the right 
woman, to live with an old lady in the country. 
No washing. Address ‘Housekeeper,’ this office, 
at once. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston Mass. 





BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 





The followin 


the Fitchburg Devision and connections. 





improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 





Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
-“ “ 3.00 i . 
“ 6.40 “ - “ 
Ly. Boston 3.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
o 11.20 “ . “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Cleveland 
“ 3.00 o ” “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. Cleveland 
“ “ 3.00 P. M. - oo 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Detroit 
“ 6.40 7 i 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Chi 7) 
“ “ 3.00 id “ cag 
“ “ 6.40 “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Chicago 
- “7 3.00 id oo “ 
o ” 6.40 “ ” “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A.M, Ar. Chicago 
7) “ 3.00 P. M, ii o 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. 8t. Louis 
“ “ 6.40 “ “ “ 
Ly. Boston by ry A. M. Ar. St. Louis 
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1.50 A.M 
36 West Shore R. R. 
7.35 * 
Bo .80 4M. } D. & H. and Erie. 
+ at Pee | W.S.and N. ¥.C. and 8t. L, 
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5.25 P.M. 

e 6e W.8. and N. Y. C. an » Ee 
B15 d St. L. 
ae + 7 } D. & H. and Erie, 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 





for tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


D. J. FLANDERS. 
Gen’! Passenger Agent 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—A particularly inter- 
esting attraction is announced the coming 
week—Madeline Lucette Ryley’s charm- 
ing play, ‘‘An American Citizen.”’ This 
play was received with great favor a few 
seasons ago, and its coming performances 
promise equal popularity. The dramatic 
construction shows masterly skill, the 
characters are strongly drawn, and the in- 
cidents and situations so skilfully planned 
that a constant interest is maintained. 

The Monday matinee distribution of 
choice chocolate bon-bons will be con- 
tinued, 





Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
At the end of next week, beginning Sept. 
24, Boston Music Hall will have rounded 
out the first month of its existence as the 
home of continuous refined vaudeville. 
Patrons of the beautiful house who have 
been loyal from the first, as well as those 
who have been attracted by curiosity or 
by the urgent recommendations of those 
who have visited the hall, feel as if it had 
been open for months. Manager Healey 
has spared no pains or expense to secure 
the best attractions, and he has so 
arranged his programmes that well-bal- 
apced and diversified acts are presented 
which appeal to all classes of vaudeville 
lovers, and are bound to give genera! sat- 
isfaction. The bill for the past week has 
been excellent, and large audiences have 
so testified. For the coming week an 
entirely new bill will be presented. The 
same motto,—two prices only,—whici has 
been displayed since the opening, will be 
continued; the complete orchestra of 
skilled musicians, which has won encomi- 
ums of praise for its fine work. and all 
other modern essentials and luxurious 
conveniences, which a thoughtful manage- 
ment could devise, will appeal to those 
who like to enjoy vaudeville in comfort. 

The Musee, down in Bumstead Hall, 
which was opened to patrons of Music 
Hall last Monday, has proved a success, 
and is the Mecca of the little ones, They 
flock there especially in the afternoons, 
and take the keenest delight in wandering 
about the picturesque chamber, and in 
inspecting the remarkable collection of 
wax figures, imported direct from the 
Eden Musee, New York. The subjects 
are **Washington Crossing the Delaware;’’ 
“The Last Stand of General Lawton in 
the Philippines; ‘‘Bryan, McKinley, and 
the Ballot Box; ‘‘A Spanish Duel Scene 
in Havana;’ ‘*Cinderelia and the Prince;”’ 
“Little Red Riding Hood;’ “Sinbad, the 
Sailor;’ ‘Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp;” “Old Mother Hubbard;’’ ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Masquerade;” ‘*The Brownies,”’ a 
group of ten American celebrities, ten 
European celebrities, and a dozen famous 
musicians. 








ENORMOUS REDUCTION TO BE MADE 


By Which the Public Benefits 





The most popular of the many fall 
excursions which are offered to the public 
is the $5.00 New York Excursion which 
the Boston & Maine R. R. has made a 
prominent feature of its excursion season. 

This excursion leaves Boston on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27, going via the Hoosac Tunnel 
Route to Troy and Albany, from there by 
either day or night boat to New York 
City, returning from the Metropolis on 
either the 28th or 29th of September via 
the Fall River Line. Special Train leaves 
Boston at 855 A. M. for Albany, arriving 
there at 3.40 P. M., stopping en route, as 
follows: Ayer, 950 A. M.; Fitchburg, 
10.16 A. M.; Gardner, 10.48 A. M.; Athol, 
1116 A. M.; Orange, 11.23 A. M.; Millers 
Falls, 11.41 A. M.; Greenfield, 12.10 P. M. 

There will be ample time in Albany for 
visiting ‘‘The Capitol,’”’ Parks, and Public 
Buildings, for the night boat ‘*Adiron- 
dack,”’ does not leave Albany until 8.00 
P.M. Those wishing to make the trip 
down the famous Hudson River by day- 
light can do so by leaving Albany on the 
Day Line Steamer ‘‘New York’’ at 8.30 
A. M., arriving in New York City at 6.00 
P. M. on the 28th, and then have a day 
for sight-seeing in the city. 

In New York there is everything you 
can imagine or want to entertain or inter- 
est you. The theatres, and there are a 
score of them, are noted for their magnifi- 
cent productions, Central Park is never 
skipped by tourists, while the beaches 
and surrounding country afford a wide 
variety of recreation and enjoyment. 

This trip cannot be duplicated, and if 





you intend going you should make your 
arrangements immediately. 

Tickets are on sale at Boston City Ticket 
Offices, 260 and 300 Washington Street, at 
Boston Union Station Ticket Office, and 
at ticket offices at stations mentioned 
above. 











A LINE OF 


FRENCH FLANNEL WAISTS 


in all colors, suitable for 
School, College, Golf, or 
Mountain wear, at 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 





It contains 130 luxuriously 
furnished rooms, every one of 
which has sunlight, electric 
lights and annunciators. Is 
fire-proof throughout, with the 
latest and best open plumb- 
ing. All that money could do 
to fit this famous old hotel with 
modern appliances for the com- 
fort and convenience of guests 
has been accomplished by the 
proprietor, Mr. James P. Farr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity, The ser- 
vice is most efficient and polite. 
“The Queen” is the stopping 
place of tourists from New 
England, especially for Boston- 
lans. 


Rates reasonable, $2.00 a day and 
upwards. 





Boston & Albany R R. 


Chrough Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


Chicago” ‘“‘North Shore’ 
Special a 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 Pp. M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
“ Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “ 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
* Buffalo 11.40 “* 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
** Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars wil! be run on 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 
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